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A DIARY OF ST. HELENA 


by LADY MALCOLM, edited by Sir Arthur Wilson, with a new introduction by Muriel Kent. 
‘It is a document of capital importance in the great Napoleon-Lowe controversy. In fact, it is the 
most important of all.’"—Dazly Telegraph. Frontispiece. 6s. 


VICTORIAN WORKING WOMEN 


by WANDA FRAIKEN NEFF. ‘One of the best documented historical studies that I have 
ever read. The book is of the highest value to anyone seriously interested in the social history of 
women.’’—Nation. 12s. 64. 


JOY IN WORK 


by HENRY DE MAN. Translated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. An interesting study based on 
reports collected from seventy-eight different industrial workers ani employees. 8s. 6d. 
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Amusements. 








MATINEES 
ADELPHI. To-day, Sut., 2.30 “MR. CINDERS.” 
DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. THE NEW MOON. 
DUKE OF YORK'S. Wed., Sat., 2.30 “ KEEPERS OF YOUTH.” 
CAIETY. Tues. & Fri., 2.30. “ LOVE LIES.” 
CARRICK. Wed., Thurs., 2.30 “ THE STRANCER WITHIN.” 
HIPPODROME. Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 “MR. CINDERS.” 
HIS MAJESTY’S. ist Mat. Sat. 2oth, 2.30. BITTER SWEET. 
LONDON PAV. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. “ WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 


FOR THE WEEK. 


LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed.. Sat., 2.30. 
PRINCE OF WALES. Thurs & Sat., 2.30. 


LA VIE PARISIENNE. 
JOURNEY'S END. 


QUEEN’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. YOUNC WOODLEY. 
ST. JAMES'S. Wed. & Sat., 2.40. “ CAPRICE.” 
SHAFTESBURY. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. “ PERSONS UNKNOWN.” 


STRAND. Wed. & Sat., at 2.30. 
VAUDEVILLE. Mon. & Thurs., 2.30. 
WYNDHAWM’S. \ed., Sat., 2.30. 


“ BEAUTY.” 
THE CO-OPTIMISTS. 
“ EXILED.” 





ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
SERGE DIAGHILEFF SEASON OF RUSSIAN BALLET. 


Fri., Ju 12th PASTORALE; THE BALL; PETROUSHKA. sat., July 15th 
CARNAVAL; THE PRODIGAL SON; LA BOUTIQUE FANTASQUE Moi 


July 15t mg et bes L'APRES MIDI @’UN FAUNE; RENARD Filst 
periormance l PFHE GOD: GO A-BEGGING. Tues., Jt leth 

fHE BAL THE =W AN LAKE; THE CAT; PRINCE IGOR. Se Bes Ju ly. 17th 
Mat LES sYLPHIDES LAS MENINAS RENARD L. BOU'LIQUE 
FANTASQUE Wed oy 17t Evg THE BALL; APOLLO Ml ~AGETES 
THE THREE-CORNEREI HAT July 18tt PASTORAL! tHE 


I 
PRODIGAL SON THE ‘SWAN LAKE 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI. (Ger. 6622.. A New Musical Comedy ‘MR. CINDERS”’ 
EVGS., 3.15 TO-DAY, SAT., 2.30 BINNIE HALE. BOBBY HOWES. 
fransferring to the London Hippedrome, Tuesday Next. 


ALDWYCH. 
NIGHTLY, 8.15 





(Gerrard 2304.) 
MATINEES, WED. & FRI., 2.30. 
“A CUP OF KINDNESS.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 
DRURY LANE. Temple Bar 7171.) EVGS., 8.15. Mats., Wed., , at 2.50 
“THE NEW MOON ” A Romantic Musical Play. 


EVELYN LAYE, GENE GERRARD, HARRY WELCHMAN 





DUKE OF YORK'’S. (Ger. 6515.) 

Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 
“KEEPERS — OF YOUTH” _ Arnold Ridley. 
GAIETY. (Gerr. 2780. 
“LOVE LIES” A New Musical Play. 


LADDIE CLIFF. STANLEY LUPINO. 
Madge Elliott, Cyril Ritchard, Connie Emerald 


GARRICK. (Gerr. 9513.) EVGS., 8.40. MATS., WEDS. & THURS., 2.30. 
“THE STRANGER WITHIN.” By Crane Wilbur. 

With OLGA LINDO and MALCOLM KEEN. 
HIPPODROME, London. (1st Perf., July 16th.) Ger. 0650. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., 2.0. 

‘““MR. CINDERS.”” A New Musical Comedy. 

BINNIE HALE. BOBBY HOWES. 


HIS MAJESTY’S. THUR. NEXT at 8, sub. 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.50. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S PRODUCTION 
BITTER SWEET. 
Book, Lyric and Music by NOEL COWARD. 





NIGHTLY, at 8.50. 








EVE NINGS, 8.15. Mats., Tues. and Fri., 2.4 




















LONDON PAVILION, EVGS., 8.50 Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 2.30 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S 1929 REVUE 
“WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 
LYRIC Hamm rsmith. Riverside 3012. EVENINGS, at 830. 
LA VIE PARISIENNE Music by Offenbach. 
Produced by Nigel Playfair. Matinees, Wed. and Sat., at 2.50. 





PRINCE OF WALES. EVGS.,830. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30. Gerr. 7482. 
** JOURNEY’S END.” 

FINEST PLAY.”—Daily Telegraph. 

QUEEN’S. (Ger. 9437.) EVGS., 8¥. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., at 2.30. 
YOUNG WOODLEY. By John van Druten. 

FRANK LAWTON. KATHLEEN O’REGAN. 

ST. JAMES’S. (Gerr. 5903.) 

The Theatre Guild Acting Company in 


“* CAPRICE.” 











* LONDON’S 





(Now Three Weeks Only.) 








EVGS., 8.4. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.4. 


_ THEATRES. 


ST. MARTIN’S. (Ger. 123.) EVGS., at 849. MAT, IUEs., FRI., 2.30 


““A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT.” 


CATHLEEN NESBITT 
MARSHALL. 


SHAFTESBURY. | Smoking Permitted 


“PERSONS UNKNOWN by EDGAR WALLACE 
EVENINGS, at 8.30 


EDNA BEST DORA GREGORY 
HERBERT ATHOLE sTEWART W. LOWNE 


(Gerrard 6666.) 








MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., 2.80 


STRAND. (Ger. 2830.) TUES. NEXT, 8.15. MAT., WED. & SAT 
CHARLES LAUGHTON and ISABEL JEANS in “ BEAUTY.” 
LADY TREE. ENA GROSSMITH. ERIC MATURIN. E. LYALL sWETE 


, 20) 


VAUDEVILLE. EVGS., at 8.30. Mats , Mon., Thurs., 2.30. 
RETURN OF THE CO-OPTIMISTS, 


in Programme of Old and New items. 


Ger.38ls. 


WYNDHAM'’ Ss. 


“JOHN GALSWORTHY'S “« “ EXILED.” 
NIGHTLY, 8.30. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30 
EDMUND GWENN, “LEWIS CASSON, MABEL RUSSELL, J. H. ROBERTS 





VARIETIES. 





COLISEUM, Charing Cross. Three Times Daiiy, 2.15, 5.15, 8.15. 
Week Commencing July 15th sie AKIE=,” including BRITISH MOVIE- 


TONE NEWS, and CHINESE ‘MU SIC AL COMEDY CO.; GEORGE CLARKE; 
BOB FISHER; LILLEBIL IBSEN; DOROTHY WARD; WALTER WILLIAMS 
and MARJORIE LOTINGA, ete. 


CINEMAS. 


EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Con., Noon—Midnight. suns., 6.0—11 p.m. 
The All Talking, All Dramatic Sensation! 
““THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN.” 

With NORMA SHEARER, LEWIS STONE, H. B. WARNER. 
PICCADILLY. Daily, 2 & 8 Sundays, 6 & 8B 
SEE and HEAR DOLORES COSTELLO in 
“THE GLAD RAG DOLL.” 

Precedeed by ‘“ ZERO.” 

All Seats Bookable. 


REGAL. 











Warner Bros. Vitaphone Talking Pictures. 


(Regent 4506.) 





Marble Arch. 
COMMENCING SATURDAY, JULY 13th. 
‘““THE DESERT SONG.” 
A WARNER BROS. VITAPHONE PRODUCTION, 
London’s first hearing of a Musical Comedy on the sereen. 
ALL TALKING AND SINGING. 
STUPENDOUS CHORUS OF OVER i00 VOICES. 


(Paddington 9011.) 


A Picture that will live for ever in your memory. 
CONTINUOUS DAILY, 1.30—11. SUNDAYS, 6—l1. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. (Holbern 3703.) 
Week of July 15th. DAILY from 12.3. (Sundays from 6 p.m.) 
The Terrific ‘“‘ Talkie” Success, “IN OLD ARIZONA,” 

With WARNER BAXTER and EDMUND LOWE. 

BRITISH MOVIETONE NEWS. 


Also Mon., Tues. & Wed.: May McAvoy in “Caught in the Fog" (silent). 
Also Thurs., Fri. & Sat.: Richard Dix in “ Moran ‘of the Marines" (Silent). 











ENTERTAINMENTS. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE FLYING DISPLAY. 
HENDON. From Noon this Saturday, July 13th. WORLD'S GREATEST 
AIR PAGEANT. Tickets 10s. and 5s. Reserved Seats i. 6d. and 2. 6d. 
extra, from Agencies or at Gates. 2s. at gates only. Cars 7s. 6d., 5s., amd 2s. 
Official Programmes on Sale in Aerodrome only. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HERE are many signs that the Conference 
"TL which is to consider the Young Report will 

be by no means plain sailing when it meets. 
The French Government has now apparently agreed 
to the British proposal that the Reparations 
question and _ such _ political questions as_ the 
evacuation of the Rhineland should be discussed 
together; but there remains a wide divergence 
between the French and German standpoints as 
to the nature of the political questions which can be 
discussed ; and this divergence foreshadows controver- 
sies at the Conference which it will not be easy to 
compose. German opinion is not enamoured of the 
Young Report, and is disposed to regard it, from an 
economic standpoint, as a bad exchange for the Dawes 
Plan. Germany will expect, therefore, a substantial 
political quid pro quo in return for accepting it. This 
must clearly include the complete and immediate 
evacuation of the Rhineland, but it is by no means 
clear whether France will be ready to concede so much, 
or whether Germany, who is endeavouring to raise the 
question of the Saar as well, will be ready to accept so 
little. 

* * * 

Attempts will also, of course, be made to modify 
the terms of the Young Plan itself; and it is fairly 
clear from a Parliamentary answer of Mr. Snowden’s 
on Tuesday that Great Britain will take an active part 
in them. After pointing out that the Young Plan in- 
volves a departure from the Spa percentages which is 
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to our disadvantage, and observing that the arrange- 
ments with regard to the unconditional portion of the 
annuities ** concede a priority to France and Italy,’’ 
Mr. Snowden reminded the House that ** this country 
is in no way committed to the acceptance of the re- 
commendations of the Young Committee.’’ Both the 
points made by Mr. Snowden are correct, and the 
latter, in our judgment, is of material importance. It is 
difficult to see any justification for this priority which 
the Young Report concedes to France and Italy; and, 
in view of Mr. Snowden’s pre-election outburst against 
the Balfour Note we may expect him to put up a very 
stiff fight before agreeing to it. The Conference is to 
meet on August 6th, but the ‘* where *’ remains uncer- 
tain. The French no longer press Paris, but they still 
decline London, and suggest a Swiss resort as a com- 
promise. Switzerland, therefore, it is likely to be. 
* * * 

A new and determined attempt is being made to 
commit the Conservative Party once again to a policy 
of full-blooded Protection, and as the resisting power 
of that Party to the Protectionist virus is extremely 
low, the attempt may possibly succeed. At the end 
of last week, Mr. Neville Chamberlain made a speech 
to the Empire Industries Association in which he advo- 
cated that his Party should adopt a ** new industrial 
policy *’ of Imperial Preference, but he added next day 
that he was not prepared to advocate a tax on foreiga 
wheat at this time. Lord Beaverbrook, however, has 
launched a vigorous campaign in all his newspapers for 
**the abolition of every trade barrier between the 
Mother Country, the Dominions, the Colonies and De- 
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pendencies,”’ and a tariff barrier against the foreigner, 
‘** until such time as he shall plead for economic admit- 
tance into the greatest Free Trade unit the world has 
ever There is a strong family likeness between 
this project and the earlier form of Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain’s propaganda, but we are warned that it is not 
the same. ‘* The great Tariff Reformer’s project was 
for a tax on foodstuffs with a rebate to the Dominions. 
The new plan is for no tax whatever on foodstuffs froin 
the Empire.”’ 


seen. 


* 7 * 


After this, the debate on Safeguarding in the 
I of Commons was bound to seem a little tame. 
though Mr. Amery did his best to enliven it by express- 
ing his disagreement with Mr. Churchill’s mid-Victorian 
ipprehensions of Socialism, and Mr. Snowden was un- 
usually genial and high-spirited in his reply. The most 
interesting feature of the debate was the division at 
the end of it. The Protectionist amendment was re- 
jected by 840 votes to 220, a Free Trade majority of 
120 in the first division of the new Parliament. The 
Liberals voted solidly with the Government’s sup- 
porters, but thirty-one Conservatives were absent un- 
paired, some of them deliberately because they are not 
in favour of Protection. It will be interesting to see 
whether the Free Trade Conservatives are numerous 
and strong enough to prevent the Party from being 
committed to what used to be called the ** whole-hog.”’ 
A good deal may turn on the attitude of Mr. Churchill. 

* . * 


The foreign affairs debate on the Address covered 
very wide range of subjects, but centred mainly 
round relations with Russia and the signing of the 
Optional Clause. As regards Russia, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, who led for the Conservatives, had little to 
say beyond repeating the old arguments as to the pro- 
paganda of the Third International; and Mr. Hender- 
son, for the Government, had little to say except that 
satisfactory assurances would have to be obtained. 
With regard to the Optional Clause, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain based his criticisms on the unsatisfactory state 
of international law, and the possibility that the 
tribunal might be composed of jurists animated by 
Continental rather than Anglo-American interpretations 
of that law. He also made the extraordinary statement 
that to accept the jurisdiction of the Court was to ex- 
clude all other means of friendly and peaceful settle- 
ment in justiciable disputes. Mr. Henderson did not 
deal directly with these aspects of the question, but 
he pointed out that the Kellogg Pact and Locarno must 
be taken into account in any consideration of the 
methods adopted to maintain world-peace; that the 
influence of the Pact and of Locarno would be dissipated 
unless they were followed up, and that the signing of 
the Optional Clause was the next step. The Govern- 
ment, he said, would consult the Dominions on the 
question of signing, with or without reservations, but 
the signature of Great Britain would not necessarily 
depend on the unanimous approval of the Dominions. 
* * * 


A convincing answer to Sir Austen was made by 
Sir Frederick Pollock in a letter to Monday’s Times. 
Acceptance of the jurisdiction of the Court, he pointed 
out, in no way excludes or discourages other ways of 
settlement. Government Z can always say to Govern- 
ment A: ** Certainly we will go to the Permanent Court 
if you insist on it, but don’t you think we could dis- 
pose of this case better by a domestic tribunal? ’’ Of 
course, continued Sir Frederick, the law of nations is 
subject to change, like all living bodies of legal or 
quasi-legal rules, written and unwritten. Only the 
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ultimate principles of justice are unchangeable. Con- 
structive interpretation is the life of the law, certainly 
of our own Common Law, and a legal system no longer 
capable of growth is dead. So that, in Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s judgment, the question that really matters 
is, ** Can the Permanent Court be trusted to develop 
its law on sound lines in a course of ministering justice 
truly and indifferently ? *’ Its performance, he thinks, 
is already good warrant that it can. 

* ~ * 


Mr. Henderson’s reply on the question of the 
Rhineland has given rise to a certain amount of criti- 
cism. He said that the Government were against 
evacuation by stages, and considered that the British, 
French, and Belgian troops should go out together— 
which has disappointed those who hoped to see Great 
Britain giving an independent lead; but he also said 
that he did not believe that either the French or 
Belgian Governments would place any insuperable 
difficulty in the way of completing evacuation—which 
has not been very well received in France. Apart from 
these major questions, the debate elicited a welcome 
statement from Mr. Henderson that negotiations are in 
progress with the Chinese Government on the rendition 
of Wei-hai-wei, the Boxer indemnity, the draft com- 
mercial treaty, and the question of extra-territorial 
rights. The Singapore base was not referred to in the 
debate, but a question in the House has revealed that 
the Government are considering the whole subject 
afresh. In this connection, it is worth noting that the 
new Japanese Government has definitely declared itself 
in favour of reduction, and not merely limitation, of 
naval armaments. 

* + * 


The substantial Free Trade majority in the Safe- 
guarding debate has particular significance in view of 
the world-wide repercussions of the United States Tariff 
Bill. The alarm which this measure has excited in 
the British Dominions, especially in Canada, will un- 
doubtedly give new impetus to the agitation for Im- 
perial economic unity—on the lines of a ring-fence 
round the Empire—to which Mr. Amery and Mr. Cham- 
berlain are busily committing the Tory Party in this 
country. Meanwhile, the four principal trade associa- 
tions in France have elaborated a proposal for a 
scheme of preferential tariffs and other measures to 
enable the European nations as a whole to wage an 
effective trade and tariff war with the United States. 
Many of the measures proposed, such as the lowering 
of tariff walls in Europe, the improvement of transit 
facilities, and the simplification of Customs formalities, 
are admirable in themselves ; but the end for which they 
are proposed is deplorable. The experience of count- 
less tariff wars shows the futility of relying on Satan to 
cast out Satan in this as in other fields, and the grow- 
ing opposition to the new tariff in the United States it- 
self will not be assisted by threats from outside. The 
conceptions of large, self-contained, commercially 
hostile units, which animates alike the framers of the 
American Tariff Bill, our own neo-Imperialists, and the 
French trade associations, is a menace to the peace as 
well as the prosperity of the world, and it is very 
fortunate that the new British Government has received 
so firm a mandate to hold out a good example. 

+ _ * 


A written answer given this week by Mr. Green- 
wood, the Minister of Health, throws new light on the 
eases of encephalitis following vaccination to which 
we referred in our issue of June 22nd. Mr. Green- 
wood says that ten death certificates have been 
received this year in which the words “ vaccination,”’ 
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* vaccinia,”’’ or ‘** post-vaccinal encephalitis ’’ appeared 
in the certificate of the cause of death. The ages of 
the deceased were respectively four weeks, four months, 
five months, six months, eight years, nine years, ten 
years, seventeen years, twenty-six years, and thirty- 
one years. In addition, he had information of seven 
cases in which death occurred within one month after 
vaccination. The importance of Mr. Greenwood’s state- 
ment is that it disposes of the suggestion that vaccina- 
tion is never fatal to infants, and therefore of the 
argument that the recent deaths strengthen the case 
for early vaccination. Undoubtedly the contrary is the 
case. The question of compulsory vaccination cannot, 
of course, be determined in the light of so restricted a 
range of data as these deaths supply ; but they suggest 
at least that the medical case for vaccination as a 
general system, and independently of any outbreak of 
small-pox, is by no means so clearly established as is 
generally assumed. 
* * * 


The inauguration last week of the Welwyn 
Chamber of Commerce, was marked by a brilliant 
address by Sir Basil Blackett and an excellent short 
speech by Mr. Morrison, the new Minister of Transport. 
Anyone who has taken the trouble to visit Welwyn 
and who is alive to what is going on in the South of 
England must be struck by two contrasting impres- 
sions: (1) that of the feasibility, the entire soundness, 
and the immense value of the Garden City idea, and 
(2) that of the lamentably greater scale on which plan- 
less, chaotic, sprawling development is proceeding all 
over the countryside. Welwyn is making steady pro- 
gress. It is succeeding in attracting factories one after 
another to its sites. Its population is growing, and is 
now nearly eight thousand. But what is this compared 
with the vast development of ribbon building along our 
new arterial roads? From the national standpoint, 
this ribbon building, as Sir Basil Blackett justly 
observed, represents ** a short-sighted policy.”’ 

‘* For all purposes of social life a reasonable aggre- 
gate of people was needed. The isolated village, the 
straggling road development of dwelling-houses, the 
peripheral suburban dormitory, did not give full oppor- 
tunity for a complete civic life. This could be supplied 
only by a population aggregated round a centre, pro- 
tected against overcrowding; in other words, by the 
small town, and, best of all, by the garden city.” 


Sir Basil Blackett called accordingly for ‘* 1,000 
Welwyns **; and this would be a worthy aim of 
national policy. 
- * x 

The submarine continues to take its toll. On July 
9th H47, which had been taking part in exercises in 
the Irish Sea, was sunk by collision with Li2. Out of 
twenty-four men on board the sunken submarine only 
three escaped, and three lives were lost on L12. This 
is the sixth serious disaster to a British submarine since 
the war, and brings up the total death-roll in peace to 
over 220 in the British Navy alone. It says much for 
the nerve of our sailors that there is never any shortage 
of volunteers for this dangerous service; but, while 
public sympathy will go out in full measure to the 
relatives of the men who have been lost, the sinking of 
H47 will strengthen the desire for abolition of a type 
of craft which shows little or no prospect of commercial 
development, offers a standing temptation to illegal 
and barbarous practices in time of war, and exacts a 
heavy toll of life in time of peace. The question is not 
one in which Great Britain can take the lead without 
arousing suspicion as to her motives; but should a pro- 
posal to abolish the submarine be again put forward, 
it will be very strongly supported in this country. 
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The Marquis de Estella has at last produced his 
concrete proposals for the restoration of constitutional 
Government in Spain. The draft Reform Bill, which 
has been laid before the National Consultative 
Assembly, is a lengthy document, of which only a brief 
summary is yet available. From this summary, the 
Bill appears to be at least an interesting attempt to 
produce a new-model Constitution suited to the tem- 
perament and conditions of the Spanish people. It 
provides for the power of the State to be invested in the 
iXing, the Council of the Realm, and the Cortes. The 
Cortes is to consist of a single Chamber, composed »i 
deputies of both sexes, of whom one-half are to be 
elected for five years by direct universal suffrage ; thirty 
are to be appointed for life by the King, and the re- 
mainder elected by functional units such as the profes- 
sions. The legislative power is to reside in the Cortes, 
which must sit for at least four months in each year; 
but the Council, a new creation, is invested with wide 
powers of administration, consultation, and interven- 
tion in legislative matters. One-half of the Council will 
consist of members of the Royal House, various legal, 
ecclesiastical, and military dignities sitting in their own 
right, and persons nominated by the King; one-sixth of 
members elected for ten years by universal suffrage, 
and two-sixths elected by professional bodies. 

* * * 

This is a long way from a representative Parlia- 
mentary Constitution on the British model. The im- 
portant question is whether it will prove to be suitable 
and acceptable to the needs and wishes of the Spanish 
people, with a large proportion of whom the old Con- 
stitution had undoubtedly fallen into disrepute. The 
two most obvious comments are that it makes no con- 
cession whatever to the strong demand for Catalan 
autonomy, and that it provides, at the best, a half- 
way house between autocracy and democracy, not 
likely to be permanently satisfactory. The Spanish 
Liberal Press—although the censorship has not yet been 
entirely lifted—-bases its criticism mainly on the 
grounds that the State, instead of the nation, is set up 
as the supreme organ of sovereignty, and that no con- 
stitutional reform ought even to be considered which 
emanates, in the first instance, from an unconstitu- 
tional authority. Nevertheless, the Marquis de 
Estella’s proposals go further, probably, than had been 
expected in the return to a constitutional regime—they 
compare extremely favourably with the so-called 
Fascist Constitution in Italy—and if they are approved 
by the plebiscite to which they are to be submitted, 
Spanish Liberal politicians would probably be weil 
advised to co-operate in working them. 

* * * 


The Ninth Liberal Summer School will be held at 
Cambridge from August Ist to 8th. The full programme 
is not yet available, but it has already been arranged 
that the inaugural address will be given by Mr. E. D. 
Simon, with Lord Beauchamp in the Chair, and that 
addresses will be given by Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe on Anglo- 
American Relations, Mr. Philip Kerr on ‘** A Basis for 
Co-operation,”’ Dr. T. R. Glover on ** Christ and Demo- 
eracy,’’ Dr. A. D. McNair on ** The Problem of the 
Coal Mines,’’ Mr. H. D. Henderson on ** The Regula- 
tion of Industry,’’? and Mr. W. T. Layton on India. 
A feature of the School this year will be discussions on 
** Youth and the Progressive Parties,’’ opened on two 
successive evenings by four young Liberal men and 
four young Liberal women. There will again be an 
attractive programme of social arrangements. There 
is no special qualification for membership, and enrol- 
ment can be obtained by application to the Secretary, 
Miss Sydney Brown at 25, Old Queen Street, S.W.1. 
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THE SCHOOL AGE AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HE absence of any reference to education in the 
King’s Speech caused some uneasiness in educa- 
This uneasiness has since been 
deepened by the nature of the only Ministerial state- 
ment which has yet been made upon the matter—that 
contained in Mr. Thomas’s speech last week in the 
House of Commons. 


tional circles. 


Mr. Thomas, after the manner 
of his speeches during the General Election, lumped 
together the question of raising the school-age with 
that of pensioning-off workpeople of sixty-five years of 
age as two expedients which might serve to reduce the 
numbers of the unemployed. He then indicated that 
on looking into these questions he had discovered unex- 
pected difficulties, and that he _ had, 
appointed a Committee to consider them. 

Now it so happens that the school-leaving age is 
a question of some urgency. Local Education Authori- 
ties are now preparing, as they are required to do by 
the Board of Education, their programmes for the next 
three years; and, before a higher school-leaving age 
can take effect, much preparatory work, notably in the 
erection of school buildings, must first be set in hand. 
Ii, therefore, the Government seriously contemplate 
raising the school age during their period of office, it 
is eminently desirable that they should announce their 
intention with the least possible delay. 

In these circumstances the reference of the ques- 
tion to Mr. Thomas’s Committee is not encouraging. 
It is true that Sir Oswald Mosley, speaking later in the 
debate, argued reassuringly that this did not imply 
any shelving of the question. The Committee, he 
explained, was not a sort of Royal Commission, but 
a Committee of Ministers and Civil Servants which had 
started work already and should be able to report to 
the Government in a few weeks’ time. Possibly it 
may. But what sort of report is the Committee likely 
to produce, if the question is approached from this 
angle, from the angle, that is to say, of unemployment 
instead of education, and mixed up with the far more 
complex question of pensions schemes for aged 
It is this suggestion of a completely false 
approach to the question that is the really disquieting 
aspect of the the 
announced last week. 


therefore, 


workers ? 


procedure which Government 

To treat the school age question as a mere branch 
of the unemployment problem involves a profound 
misconception of both. If Mr. Thomas really expected 
that reducing the supply of juvenile labour available 
for industry would enable him to make a big impres- 
sion on the unemployment figures, we are not in the 
least surprised that he has discovered difficulties. It 
is true, of course, up to a point that if fewer juveniles 
are available there will be a tendency to retain 
adolescent youths for work now done by boys, and, in 
consequence, to employ adult men on work now done 
by youths. But this is only true up to a point. On 
the other side, this process of substitution means to the 
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employer an increase in labour costs; and to many 
industries and businesses, particularly those which are 
** unsheltered,”’ this is a serious matter, involving the 
danger of a diminished volume of trade. When Mr. 
Thomas refers to ‘ difficulties’? he probably means 
that he has discovered that this last consideration can- 
not be dismissed as negligible. In short, it is a nice 
question whether juvenile labour is competitive with 
adult labour to a greater degree than it is comple- 
mentary to it. 

In any case, this is a stupid approach to the unem- 
ployment problem. If the raising of the school age is 
to represent a genuine educational advance, and not 
merely an extension of the ‘* working time ”’ which has 
hitherto characterized the last year of too many of the 
children at our elementary schools, it cannot take effect 
immediately. In the eyes of educationists, the great 
point of raising the leaving age to fifteen is that this 
will make possible a general reconstruction of our 
educational system on the Hadow Committee prin- 
ciple, of a division between primary education up to 
the age of eleven and education of a secondary type 
thereafter. As we have observed already, this will 
require much preparatory work, and, in particular, the 
building of schools on a large scale. While, therefore, 
it is desirable that a measure raising the school age 
should be passed as soon as possible, and that this 
measure should fix definitely the date at which the 
change will come into operation, this date cannot 
wisely be put earlier than two or three years ahead. 

Now, from the point of view of unemployment, no 
proposal is worth very much which will only begin to 
produce results—and rather doubtful results at that— 
in two or three years’ time. We ought to be able to 
break the back of unemployment before then by a 
vigorous policy of development. It is certainly not for 
a Labour Government to assume that we cannot do so. 
On the other hand, it would clearly be monstrous to 
queer the educational ground by fixing a date for the 
higher leaving age which would be premature from the 
educational point of view. Altogether, therefore, if 
we had to answer the question which has apparently 
been put to the newly appointed committee, namely, 
whether raising the school age would materially assist 
Mr. Thomas in his task of reducing the unemployment 
figures, we should not find it at all easy to return an 
affirmative answer. Indeed, in our judgment, the only 
really valid ground for such an answer is not any 
reduction in the supply of labour, but the increase in 
the demand for labour which would be entailed by the 
consequential school-building programme. This would 
be a factor of considerable and immediate importance ; 
but clearly it does not deserve the rank of a major 
argument for raising the leaving age. 

But why should the question be dealt with from 
this standpoint? The real case for raising the school 
age is of an entirely different kind, and is overwhelm- 
ingly strong. It rests on a belief in the value of educa- 
tion to the individual who receives it, and to the 
community to which he belongs. The cessation of 
education at fourteen involves a twofold waste—a 
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waste of human faculty and a waste of much of the 
money we at present spend on education. For fourteen 
is, on the one hand, unnecessarily high for an elemen- 
tary equipment of the ‘‘ three R’s ” variety; and, on 
the other hand, it is too low, as we have already 
observed, to permit of a_ satisfactory system of 
secondary education. There is, indeed, nothing to be 
said for the present leaving age, except as a stage on 
the road of advance; and we have been now for so 
long at that stage that the next move forward is 
overdue. 

Whatever the bearing of the school-age question 
on our immediate problem of unemployment, there is 
no room for doubt as to its bearing on our long- 
distance problem of national efficiency. Scepticism as 
to the value of education finds no support either in 
history or contemporary experience. The impulse 
which placed the Fisher Act upon the Statute Book 
comes from a perception of the part which education 
played in the amazing efficiency which the German 
people displayed alike in industry and war. We are 
perhaps less impressed by the example of Germany 
to-day; but education is no less certainly a major 
factor in the industrial pre-eminence of the United 
States, by which we are very much impressed. We 
cannot safely continue to lag behind. The raising of 
the school age is, indeed, one of the things which are 
most urgently required if we are to hold our place 
among the nations of the world in the twentieth cen- 
tury. We need hardly add that it is an essential condi- 
tion of any real advance towards the ideal of a genuinely 
democratic society. 

Why, then, should the Government hesitate to take 
this step? Their party is deeply committed to it. 
Educational opinion is strongly behind it. It is a 
matter on which they could count on Liberal support 
in the House of Commons, and probably a good deal of 
Conservative support as well. It would be expensive, 
of course, but not prohibitively so. No official esti- 
mates are available; but the ealculations which have 
been made by the Workers’ Educational Association 
suggest that the toal cost, if maintenance allowances 
were given to 30 per cent. of the children, would be of 
the order of magnitude of £10 millions a year. This 
should be well within the scope of practical politics 
under a Labour regime. ‘* No man,’ it has been 
shrewdly observed, ‘*‘ ever went bankrupt through 
buying books.’’ Nor, it may be said with equal truth, 
has any nation ever ruined itself through spending 
money on education. 

It is true, doubtless, that raising the school age 
would not prove in practice a popular measure. But 
a Labour Government cannot decently plead this as an 
objection. The Labour Party has posed for years 
before the educational world as the party which really 
cares about education; and the belief that it was in 
earnest on this matter has won for it much influential 
and idealistic support. Having made this appeal and 
rallied this support, to abandon the educationists now 
for fear of losing a few votes would involve a cynicism 
decidedly more shocking than the violation of an 
ordinary political pledge. The good name of the 
Labour Party is at stake upon this matter. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


R. SNELL of Woolwich, in moving the humble 

Address to His Majesty in a speech of real distine- 

tion and charm, remarked that in his judgment the 
House had improved in appearance since the Election. 
Certainly we who sit upon the new Liberal benches can 
feel that, whatever our appearance may be, we have 
greatly improved not only in numbers but in coherent 
strength and unity. There are losses to deplore; one 
remembers with regret the debating power of Major Craw- 
furd and the gad-fly pertinacity of Captain Garro-Jones. 
But the gains far outweigh them, and Sir Herbert Samuel 
in particular has with a single speech established a position 
of even greater authority than that which he left eleven 
years ago. 

* * * 

Touching those new benches (captured for us in the 
chilly dawn of June 25th by the strategical genius of 
General Hutchison and the gallantry of his shock troops)— 
now that we have consolidated our hold upon them there 
seems to be less room than ever for anyone to sit down. 
Probably that is due to the excellent attendance of the 
Party. Long may it continue. 

* + * 

There seemed to be at one time a glorious possibility 
that the gap in our ranks left by the defection of the 
Attorney-General might be filled in full measure, pressed 
down and running over, by the adhesion of Sir N. Grattan- 
Doyle. Unexpectedly, he appeared on our front bench 
like a meteor, and expressed his intention of sticking there 
like a limpet. It was not to be. Somehow he became 
detached and drifted away all unmindful of the comfort 
of mind and spirit that might have been his for the asking. 

* * * 

The debate on the Address is proceeding in an atmo- 
sphere of almost morbid peace and amity. Everyone (ex- 
cept Mr. Churchill) is polite to everyone else (excepting 
again Mr. Churchill). Indeed, Mr. Mander, in an other- 
wise excellent maiden speech, almost overdid it. He should 
read Kipling’s ‘* Story of Adamzad ”’ and ponder the fate 
of those who encourage too closely the embraces of bears. 
They are generally, to adopt Mr. Lansbury’s phrase, 
** destroyed by absorption.”’ 

* * * 

This atmosphere is partly due to the character of the 
King’s Speech itself. It would be unfair to criticize that 
Speech too strictly for its vagueness and generality, for after 
all it is the outline of a programme of work which will 
cecupy the House for more than a year, and too much 
particularity should not be expected in the circum- 
stances. It stands therefore as a magazine of suggestions, 
most of them Liberal suggestions, which can only be 
properly tested or appreciated when they are reduced to 
detail. 

* * * 

Another lubricant is supplied by the personal attitude 
of Mr. MacDonald. No one would recognize in him to-day 
the statesman who brought the last Labour Administration 
to an untimely end by his precipitancy and uncertainty of 
temper. He is now positively mellow. When, for instance, 
the leaders of both Oppositions pressed him to revise his 
parliamentary time-table, he yielded with equal grace and 
promptitude. Mr. Lloyd George has responded generously 
to this attitude, and Mr. Baldwin, for the moment, seems 
inclined to do the same. 

* * * 

By the way, has anyone noticed this curious contrast 
between the present Prime Minister and the last? Mr. 
MacDonald in an enormous number of well-chosen words— 
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well chosen for that purpose—conveys the absolute mini- 
mum of meaning. Mr. Baldwin in a few pregnant sentences 
says something which no one ever forgets, and which his 
own party is never allowed to forget though they try and 
try. *?; and now he has 
I think, rather fulsomely labelled his 
as ** Ministers who will think.’? Did the odious 
comparison never occur to him? 
* * oa 


Yesterday there was ‘* broccoli 
deliberately and, 


opponents 


But to return to the unnatural peace of Parliament. 
How long will it last? There is already a cloud or two in 
sky. To begin with, there is Mr. Winston Churchill. 
He has shown unmistakably that he has no sort of use 
for any ‘* Council of State *? in which he himself holds 

And his speech on the second day 
carried matters for a moment through the outposts into 
the battle-zone. He amused himself by jeering unmercifully 
at all ex-Liberals in the ranks of Labour—with question- 
able taste at those who had been denied promotion—and at 
those who had obtained office, with what, coming from 
him, can only be described as unblushing effrontery. The 
ex-Chancellor may sometimes need a warning from the 
referee as to the direction of his blows, but he will never 


earn a rebuke for refusing to fight. 
” ~ 7 
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. 


no official position. 


And then there is Mr. Maxton. That irreconcilable 
spirit has made it clear that he is utterly discontented with 
the King’s Speech, and is only restrained from open revolt 
by the fear of helping the Opposition. He has marked out 
as his battle-ground for the future the administration of 
Unemployment Benefit and Poor Law Relief. So Miss 
Bondfield and Mr. Greenwood may expect a lively time. 
And, though no one knows exactly the number of Mr. 
Maxton’s adherents in the new House, and it is probable 
that their main strength will lie in his own personality, 
yet, with his ability, sincerity, and courage, he is not a 
rebel to be lightly ignored. 

a * * 

The first part of the debate has proved the most in- 
teresting. For then we were discussing the Government’s 
programme, the things that may actually be done, and it 
was quite amusing, if not very profitable, to try to extract 
from Mr. Thomas details which he had not yet decided, 
and from Sir Oswald Mosley figures which he could not add 
up. But now we have drifted into a debate on the Official 
Opposition’s Safeguarding Amendment which, in the cir- 
cumstances, can only be purely academic, since no action 
ean follow upon it; and rightly so in that this was the 
very policy upon which they fought and lost the election. 
There is some prospect that the Liberal Amendment (not 
yet reached as I write) which demands the suspension of 
the operation of the Scottish Local Government Act will 
lead to some more practical result. 

* * * 

One more impression remains from this first week. 
That is the figure of Lord Hugh Cecil, now comfortably 
supported by the Opposition Box and so at last delivered 
from the angularity of his familiar pose, but still command- 
ing the undivided attention of a crowded House with the 
old easy mastery. Essentially he belongs to no party, and 
has no followers. It is even doubtful whether any con- 
stituency but the home of lost causes would return him. 
Yet by sheer force of character he invests his words with 
an interest which is independent alike of the subject matter 
of his discourse and of the political complexion of his 
audience. How is it done? If we knew the answer we 
should all be Lord Hughs, and Parliament would be a more 
entertaining place; though it would probably cease to 
function as a legislative assembly. 

ERIMUS. 
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CRUELTY AND COMMON SENSE 


S my three fellow-magistrates filed into the ante-room 
Ai wondered if any Government would ever find time 

to clear up some of our legal anomalies. Here were 
four men, all of whom enjoy a day’s shooting, solemnly 
trying poor old John Coles for cruelty to a horse. Now 
Coles is a decent man, who worked for years as a roadman, 
and then took up an acre or two of land to grow vegetables. 
Inspired perhaps by the politicians, he determined to ** cut 
out the middleman,”’ and bought a pony and float. « This 
he drove, twice a week, into the nearest town, and peddled 
his stuff round a few regular customers. I often passed 
him on the road, with the old pony pulling its light load 
slowly but easily. The pony, unfortunately, grew thinner 
as it grew older. Coles’s nearest neighbour was a police- 
man, who knew the animal and did not object, but the 
temptation to *‘ make a case’? was too great for the 
constable in the next village. The machinery was set in 
motion. An R.S.P.C.A. inspector came to look at 
Rosinante, found some old scars, and noted that the animal 
flinched when he placed his hand upon her withers. We 
dismissed the case. A ‘** vet.’? had seen the animal, and 
said it was fit to work. Few working ponies, aged twenty 
years, are free from old scars, and many flinch when 
touched by a stranger. Coles paid his ‘‘ vet.’s *’ fee, and 
also another for his solicitor. Rosinante, whose opinion 
had never been asked, has gone to the knacker. Coles was 
tired of having policemen ‘* worriting round.’”’ His little 
venture is ended. The law has worked in its usual 
cumbrous way, but those who have to administer it remain 
painfully aware that there is no logic or principle behind 
what they do. 

It is almost impossible to decide whether the object of 
the law is to prevent suffering in the animal world or to 
punish human beings who may degrade themselves by 
indulging in certain forms of cruelty. In either case there 
are obvious omissions which make the law absurd. It 
would seem that suffering endured by wild animals is not 
within the legal conception of cruelty. A fox, hare, or 
otter can be chased for miles, and when utterly exhausted 
be torn to bits by dogs. This is done for the amusement 
of some fifty or a hundred people, and no one has ques- 
tioned its legality. On the other hand, the R.S.P.C.A. can 
prosecute successfully for ‘‘ terrifying horses in a field,’’ 
** kicking linnets,’’ ‘* stoning swans,’’ ‘* scaling carp with 
a currycomb,”’ and ‘‘ omitting to give larks proper treat- 
ment when diseased.”? It is an offence to course a rabbit, 
but permissible to compete for the Waterloo Cup. No one 
objects to a man keeping a cat which is known to hunt and 
torture rabbits, but the Society will prosecute for ‘* omit- 
ting to kill rabbits when injured.’? One knows of no legal 
definition of ‘* sport,’? but it is a recognized practice of 
our courts to exclude all cruelty cases coming under this 
head. The final arbiter appears to be fashion, and fashion 
is set, in this case, by country gentlemen, who are apt to 
** condone the sins they are inclined to, by damning those 
they have no mind to.”’ 

The work of the R.S.P.C.A. and of all humanitarian 
bodies is hampered by this logical flaw. To the ordinary 
townsman this distinction between cruelty and sport must 
seem slightly ridiculous, especially the idea that there is 
less cruelty in harrying an animal when it has some possible 
means of escape. The sufferings of a hare pursued by two 
perfectly trained greyhounds are apparently of little 
account compared with the feelings of a rabbit chased by 
two inefficient whippets in a back field on a Sunday morn- 
The reductio ad absurdum of this argument was the 
It is 


ing. 
agitation against pigeon shooting at Monte Carlo. 
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obvious that the small amount of sport in France, and on 
the Continent generally, involves far less suffering to wild 
life than in England, but it is from England that the protest 
comes, and we are made the laughing-stock of the cosmo- 
politan crowds of the Riviera. It would be more sensible 
to recognize that the extent to which wild animals suffer 
at the hands of humans is no legal criterion of cruelty, and 
to confine our attention to domestic animals and to the 
gradual outlawry of specially undesirable forms of sport. 
Cock-fighting has already come under the ban, and stag- 
hunting might follow. In the present condition of our law 
it is absurd to demand severer punishments for the com- 
paratively few cases when a man degrades himself by 
allowing some primeval passion to come to the surface. 
Nearly all these outbursts are due to a sudden fury at a 
jibbing horse or a feline Don Juan yowling all night in 
some slum court. Even in these cases the agony endured 
by the animal can seldom be worse than that felt by a 
wounded rabbit which creeps down a hole to die of gangrene 
and starvation. Hundreds of minor cases are brought 
before magistrates in which the pain inflicted is small com- 
pared with that caused by two or three prosperous gentle- 
men who spend an afternoon wounding their pheasants 
because a too generous lunch makes it difficult for them to 
see as clearly or hold a gun as steadily as usual. 

The suspicion of a class outlook on cruelty also taints 
the proceedings of the R.S.P.C.A. in regard to ** commer- 
cial’? cases. The great majority of prosecutions initiated 
by the Society deal with the use of draught animals, the 
keeping of stock, and the marketing and slaughter of 
animals for food. Now the farmer is the working partner 
of the butcher, and in his business there is bound to be a 
good deal of hardship to animals, especially when the 
margin between profit and loss is drawn as close as it is 
now. The Society provides a staff of inspectors, who 
supervise country markets, and investigate any reported 
cases of ill-treatment. On this work over £60,000 is spent 
yearly, but it is very doubtful whether it should be left 
to a body supported by voluntary contributions. There 
is always a chance of its work deteriorating either from 
lack of funds or from disputes due to policy, and there is 
no popular control. Some inspectors have no practical 
knowledge of animal management, and their whole position 
as uniformed but unofficial policemen is full of anomalies. 
Many of the offences for which they prosecute seem to be 
outside the proper scope of a private society, and essen- 
tially matters to be dealt with by public authorities—* fail- 
ing to notify parasitic mange,”’ ** driving a vehicle without 
a light,’’ ‘* exposing cattle for sale when diseased,’’ and 
‘* being in unlawful possession of ammunition.’? Market 
inspection is clearly the duty of the municipal or county 
authority, and the present arrangement, besides being 
illogical, leads to much duplication. It is the job of the 
police to enforce the Ministry of Agriculture’s regulations, 
and they are always in evidence at markets and where 
cattle are being moved in numbers. In practice most of 
the cruelty cases are noticed by the police, the Society’s 
inspector is only brought in to help with the prosecution. 
There is a natural temptation to go for the “ little men,”’’ 
the smallholder and the dealer, and these will often plead 
guilty rather than call in the services of a veterinary surgeon 
and a solicitor. They know that such a course is cheaper. 
They are also inclined to think that the inspector is a kind 
of court of appeal, and when he has decided to go on with 
the case the Bench is bound to convict. The .procedure, 
like the law itself, wants thinking out again from the 
beginning, and certainly everyone accused of cruelty to an 
animal should have the right to claim a veterinary report, 
only to be paid for if ordered by the court. 
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We must wait for the day when a new cruelty law is 
drafted. In the meantime, the R.S.P.C.A. would do much 
to clear up the position by defining their own attitude to 
what are usually known as ‘ blood sports.” 

G. T, Garratt. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


O Government that I can remember has had the 

advantage of setting out with more general goodwill, or 

at any rate with a more willing suspension of hostility. 
** Give them every chance ”’ is the slogan of the day. The 
Ministry has been at work for a few weeks only, and there 
is no disposition, among Liberals certainly, to rush in with 
hasty criticism, or cynically to emphasize the difference 
between promises in opposition and performances in office. 
The Government exists on the sufferance of the other 
parties, and must in any case go slow in some directions. 
Still, one must honestly record that on two matters at least 
there is already apparent among Liberals a decided disap- 
pointment. The Labour Party is pledged up to the hilt 
to withdraw the British soldiers from the Rhineland: a 
step long overdue which would be welcomed by everyone— 
even the bulk of the Tories, though they would not admit 
it. Mr. Henderson was expected to announce an immediate 
withdrawal, entirely independent of what the French may 
or may not do. Instead, while of course supporting with- 
drawal, he used language such as we might expect from 
any Foreign Office official bred in the Chamberlain tradi- 
tion. It has been widely, perhaps rather too hastily, inter- 
preted as meaning that we shall only withdraw in company 
with the French. If Mr. Henderson is innocent enough to 
suppose that the French and Belgians are going to speed 
up their withdrawal to please the Labour Government— 
well, he should take a look at the French newspapers. In 
Paris—I quote the correspondent of the MANCHESTER 
Guarpian—*‘ the belief that the Labour Party would 
apply in office the policy that they advocated in Opposition 
has been to a great extent destroyed.’’ In other words, 
the French Foreign Office breathe again: they think they 
will have no more difficulty in dealing with Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Henderson than they had in 1924 on the Protocol 
business at Geneva. I hope Paris is mistaken. 

* * * 

The other matter is also one in which the Liberals are 
willing and anxious to help the Government. Mr. Mac- 
Donald and his Ministers are completely committed by 
their pledges to raising the school attendance age to fifteen. 
Expert educational and the more enlightened industrial 
opinion supports it. Yet, to the general astonishment, rais- 
ing the school age was not even mentioned in the King’s 
Speech, and nothing whatever has happened since to con- 
vince the Government’s friends and well-wishers that they 
mean to implement their promises, except—I nearly forgot 
it—the appointment of a committee of inquiry. This is 
an urgent matter, because the education authorities all over 
the country are anxious to know whether or not they are 
to arrange for the continued education of something under 
half a million children. I do not pretend to know why 
Sir Charles Trevelyan is not allowed to take this obvious 
step. Without further information one hesitates to believe 
that a Cabinet that is pledged up to the eyes to raise the 
school age should now find its courage leaking away in 
face of opposition. The opposition comes from three 
quarters, or so it is assumed—from the Treasury, which 
does not want to find the money; from industrialists, who 
object to interference with a supply of cheap youthful 
labour; and, perhaps the most formidable of all, from the 
workers in certain industries. 
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The frantic Protectionist stunt which Lord Beaver- 
brook has let loose in his papers is arousing a certain mild 
amusement. Of all the attempts that have been made since 
the election to provide a quick healer for the Tory party’s 
wounds, this seems to be the most misguided. Even the 
MorninG Post, while Lord Beaverbrook’s 
** powerful and eloquent sincerity,’’ hedges a little when it 


praising 


comes to swallowing a policy involving taxes on foreign 
wheat and meat. And Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the idol 
of the Tory Protectionists, is rebuked by the Beaverbrook 
scribes for his ** pusillanimous surrender *? (to common 
sense) in this matter. The Tory Protectionists may not 
learn very much from experience, but they have learned 
enough to be cautious on the point that ruined Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s father in the Tariff Reform days and lost Mr. 
Baldwin his majority only a few years ago. A stunt is all 
very well, but this one is a little too preposterous. I 
imagine Lord Beaverbrook’s Imperial Crusaders are riding 
for a fall—in circulation. Do they really suppose that Mr. 
Baldwin will allow himself to be hustled by the stunt P 

‘rapping his reiterated pledges, the outcome, it is 
not of conviction, but of sheer political 
Lord 
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unfortunately comes 
It is excellent, only 
the Dominions would not look at it The 
Crusaders will batter themselves in vain against the tariff 


Of course not. Beaverbrook wil] 
content with the 
Crofts of Tory 
say against the theory of Free Trade 
except the Dominions. The theory 


into disastrous collision with facts. 


approval of the 
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for a moment. 


walls of Australia and Canada, who have not the remotest 
intention of taking them down in response to one of the 
silliest newspaper stunts of recent times, In the Dominions 
the scheme is dead before it at home, the 
popular attitude to the cranks who advocate a general tariff 
against all foreign countries is to regard them with the pity 
due to people who have taken leave of their political senses. 


is born, and 
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Friendly observers detect already in Mr. MacDonald’s 
speeches a note of strain. There is something almost 
hysterical in the way he talks of his burdens and difficulties 
as Prime Minister. Mr. MacDonald is an extremely high- 
strung and sensitive man, oppressed by an imaginative 
realization of his personal responsibility, such as does not 
afflict tougher and more easy-going politicians. It would 
be well for him and for his Government if he could learn 
to relax more. The Scottish earnestness may be a terrible 
task-master to a man of his temperament. The incessant 
anxiety of the Premiership is an ordeal too great for any 
man who cannot learn on occasion to let things slide; to 
put his work behind him at the end of the day and to refuse 
to be bothered by it until the next. Mr. MacDonald’s par- 
ticular trouble is that he does not find it easy to delegate 
responsibility. He tries to do too much himself. In his 
first administration the high standard of work and vigilance 
which he imposed upon himself was a danger to himself 
and to his Government. Towards the end of the time his 
friends were seriously afraid of a breakdown in health. 
This time he has had the good sense to give’ the Foreign 
Office to Mr. Henderson, but it is plain enough from the 
Durham speech that he feels overwhelmed already by the 
remorseless necessity of being always keyed up and of 
solving unaided the swarm of problems that press upon him. 
He has a good team of Ministers, most of whom are safe 
and experienced men, and al] his well-wishers must hope 
that he will see the wisdom of leaving as much as possible 
to them. It is rather ominous to find Mr. MacDonald 
already yearning for the rising of the House to give him 
more freedom and time. 
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There is some ground for hope that the Labour Govern- 
ment will show itself more active than the Baldwin Govern- 
ment in the Preservation of England question. No one 
was ever more eloquent than Mr. Baldwin about the beauty 
of the country, but I am not aware that as legislator he 
contributed anything more substantial to the cause of 
saving it. In his time the threat to some of the loneliest 
stretches of downland from the electric standards became a 
painful reality. Mr, Baldwin smoked his pipe and medi- 
tated on the glories of old England while his Government 
calmly watched these glories disappear from the combined 
onslaught of the internal combustion engine, science, and 
industry. The Lake District is incredibly altered for the 
worse since I knew it as a boy. Wordsworth thought the 
end of his world had come when the railway invaded the 
Lakes : in defiance of an indignant sonnet. In these days 
Wordsworth would hardly find refuge from all that he 
hated in “* civilization,’ except maybe at the top of 
Helvellyn. The Electricity Commissioners are about to 
join in the ** improvement ”’ of the Lake country by fixing 
a nice set of their steel latticework pylons, seventy feet 
high, across twenty-five miles of hopelessly unprogressive 
and helplessly beautiful scenery. Mr. MacDonald recently 
wrote an eloquent letter to the C.P.R.E. deploring the 
desecration of beauty by ‘* commercial thoughtlessness.”’ 
Here is a good opening for the enthusiasm of the Prime 
Minister to become effective. Why should not his Govern- 
ment use its influence with the Electricity Commissioners 
to avoid unnecessary harm to the Lake mountains by 
choosing a more innocuous route? 


ee 
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I attended the Thanksgiving Service in Westminster 
Abbey on Sunday and was impressed by its grave and 
reticent beauty. The fuss and formality usually too 
evident in these State celebrations were delightfully absent. 
Considering the rigidity of custom in the matter of allotting 
seats on such occasions to the privileged and high placed, 
it was interesting, and perhaps significant, that the whole 
of the nave was thrown open without restriction. The 
King is much better, but as we learned on the next day, 
there is still need of great care, and the service was 
designedly cut very short. The selection of prayers and 
Scripture was made with admirable taste; one must admit 
that our Anglican authorities when they are faced with 
the necessity of composing new devotions do succeed in not 
disgracing the magnificent standard set by Cranmer. My 
view of the proceedings was somewhat restricted by the 
statue of an eighteenth-century Archbishop, whose florid 
epitaph ended as follows : ‘* Translated to Armagh in 17— 
and thence to heaven 17—.’’ This was amusing, but I 
devoutly or undevoutly wished once more that the Abbey 
could be cleared of its crowd of marble heroes, clerical and 
The church would gain incomparably in dignity and 
loveliness if these incongruous and dwarfing statues could 
be quietly removed. One thinks of the bare majesty of 
Notre Dame, and longs to see our own great church unen- 
cumbered by fussy and mostly ridiculous effigies. To 
return to the service: it was a little startling to find this 
seemly and traditional ritual ending with the singing of 
a setting of Blake’s splendid revolutionary poem, ‘* And 
did those feet in ancient time ” with its terrible question :— 


lay. 


‘*“ And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among those dark satanic mills? ”’ 


* * * 


In the Charing Cross Road, the other day, I fished out 
of the sixpenny box a copy of Laurence Oliphant’s 
‘* Piceadilly,’? adorned by the whimsical art of ‘* Dicky ” 
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Doyle, now remembered if at all as the designer of the 
cover of Puncn. I suppose ** Piccadilly ” is now quite for- 
gotten, though to our fathers or grandfathers Oliphant was 
regarded as a writer of revolutionary boldness. The satire 
and sermons of this clever book seem harmless enough 
now, but one can easily imagine the explosive effect of his 
plain speaking in the society of the sixties. ‘‘ Piccadilly ”’ 
was a bomb dropped in the drawing rooms of Podsnappery. 
Its author was in a sense the Bernard Shaw of his time, 
only late Victorian London was not prepared for Oliphant 
as we were, in our youth, for the disruptive Puritanism of 
Mr. Shaw. Here is a writer who breaks into the placid 
novel of his day—it was the heyday of Trollope—with this 
remorseless denial of the current ideals. He handles the 
smug religiosity, the gross materialism of his age with 
splendid irreverence. There is the oddest—and not very 
successful—mixture of frivolity and fierce denunciation. 
The book is the work of an original and fearless mind. It 
is chaotic and often uncertain in touch, but full of interest- 
ing information about the queer life people lived then, and 
valuable as the manifesto of a rebel born before his time. 
I should think * Piccadilly ’’ would make an attractive 
reprint for some intelligent publisher. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
ELECTION OF BISHOPS 

Sir,—Mr. Birrell’s reply is most courteous. The elec- 
tion of Bishops is indeed open to improvement. It ought, 
I agree, in its present form to be in public. The election of 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury last November was 
in public, with strangers and the Press in attendance. Ait 
that election the Dean made a full statement explaining the 
whole procedure, which was published verbatim in the 
TIMES and in part in other papers.—Yours, &c., 

GEORGE CICESTR : 
The Palace, Chichester. 
July 9th, 1929. 


ELECTORAL REFORM; A SUGGESTION 

S1r,—Last year, while listening to the Summer School 
Debate on the respective merits of Proportional Representa- 
tion and the Alternative Vote, I became convinced that 
the selection of an electoral system was ‘‘ of many evils 
choosing the least.’’ 

May I, therefore, presume to suggest a plan which has 
occurred to me during the last few weeks and which I would 
entitle the ‘‘ Three Vote System ’’? 

Under this scheme every elector would have three votes 
to distribute among the candidates, and the one-membered 
constituency would remain as at present. Any voting paper 
giving more than two votes to one candidate would be 
considered ** spoilt."’ The voter would be advised to put two 
crosses by the name of his first choice and one by the name 
of his second. All votes would be counted as equal, and 
the victor would be the candidate with the greatest number. 

If a straight fight should occur in any constituency, 
voting would be as at present; an adaptation might also 
be made for ‘‘ double-barrelled *? boroughs, such as Norwich 
and Dundee. 

One great advantage of the Three Vote System would be 
its extreme simplicity. I doubt whether advecates of P.R. 
realize how difficult it would be to explain to the less 
enthusiastic elector, particularly in country districts, exactly 
What he must do when he votes under a complicated new 
scheme. Even to-day I am convinced that the candidate 
whose name comes first alphabetically has sometimes an 
advantage over those whose names are lower in the voting 
paper. 

The individuality of the one-member constituency and 
the personal touch would not be lost under my scheme as 
under P.R. 
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It is my opinion, too, that the result of P.R. will too 
often tend to the elimination of the young man and the 
woman, while the well-established member may be assured 
of a safe seat long after he has outgrown his real usefulness. 

Under the Alternative Vote, only the second preferences 
of the bottom man would count in the final result of a three- 
cornered contest. The supporters of the second man, many 
of whom may prefer the third candidate to the victor, 
remain unsatisfied and unrepresented. 

Under my scheme all second choices count, and in the 
simplest possible way ; and I maintain that the final result 
would be far nearer the ‘‘ general sense ’’ of the constituency 
than under the Alternative Vote. 

Let me illustrate the working of my system, as compared 
with others. 

In an imaginary constituency 33,000 electors voted as 
follows :— 

A 12,000 
B 11.000 
C 10,000 

Under the present system A would be in on a minority 
vote. 

Under the Alternative Vote, C’s votes would be 
examined ; and of these we will say 6,000 showed second 
preference for B and 4,000 for A. 

The final result would be :— 

B 17.000 
A 16,000 

But the supporters of A, although with a majority of 
first preferences, would be unrepresented and would have had 
no say in the final result by means of their second 
preference. 

Under my system 33,000 electors would record 99,000 
votes, 66,000 in the form of double votes for first choices 
and 33,000 as single second preference votes. 

By doubling the first result as under the present system 
we should find that A had 24,000 votes, B 22,000 and C 20,000. 

We now come to second preferences, and have already 
seen how C’s supporters have divided them, so we at once 
add 6,000 to B’s total and 4,000 to A’s. 

Result :— 

A 28.000 
B 28,000 
Cc 20,000 

When A’s second preference votes are examined 8,000 
are found to belong to C and 4,000 to B. 

Result :— 

B 32,000 
A 28.000 
C 28,000 

We then analyze B’s second preference votes and find 
that 6,000 go to C and 5,000 to A. 

Final result :— 


C 34,000 
! 33,000 
B 32,000 


Total votes recorded: 99,000. 
In conclusion, then, I would claim for my Three Vote 
System :— 


(1) It retains all the advantages of the single-membered 
constituency. 

(2) It is absolutely fair, since everyone’s second prefer- 
ence will count in the final result, which will be the closest 
possible reflection of the will of the constituency as a whole. 

(3) It leaves nothing to chance, and is exceedingly 
simple. Even the count would not be as complicated as 
I have made it. 

It may be objected that keen party men will ‘* plump ”’ 
for their own candidate, refusing to use their third vote. 
This is also true of the Alternative Vote, and, to a certain 
extent, of P.R. 

But majorities are not made up of keen partisans, they 
are created by ordinary citizens, who would, I believe, 
welcome a chance of giving their third vote to another 
candidate, particularly if they thought their first choice had 
little hope of success. This scheme, too, would make it 
far more difficult for two parties to combine to kill a third. 

I am not an expert in these matters, but I honestly 
feel that there is something in my scheme, and I should 
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welcome any discussion on its merits or demerits. 
rhanking you in anticipation.—Yours, Xc., 
FRANCES M. PUGH. 


Cheshunt, Babbacombe, Torquay. 


CHILD SLAVERY IN HONG KONG 

Smr,—The following announcement appeared a short 
time ago in the Press:— 

‘The Hong Kong Government has notified Mui Tsai 
or girl slaves in the Crown Colony that they are free to 
return to their parents. Employers have been warned not 
to hinder their departure.”’ 

rhe above proclamation is identical with that issued in 
February, 1922, following the British Government’s solemn 
pledge to this country to abolish this pernicious system 
‘‘ within a year,’’ given by Mr. Churchill in the House on 
March 22nd, 1922. 

That such a proclamation should be reissued more than 
six years later is the strongest proof possible that the aboli- 
tion of this slavery was never enforced, as replies in the 
House of Commons during the last session made abundantly 
clear. Unless it is translated into fact this time, by the 
Registration of the slaves at present in the Colony, in order 
to find out their number and their whereabouts, it will prove 
as useless as the first to effect their freedom. 

The greater number of the victims of this cruel system 
are Small children, easily terrorized into silence, and no 
mere proclamation will avail to release them.—Yours, &c., 

C. B. L. HasLEwoop. 
Sydney Buildings, Bath. 


THE B.B.C. AND RELIGION 


Srr,—Recently vou published a letter from Mr. Randall 
on the subject of religious education. Mv reading of that 
letter has encouraged me to offer a few observations on the 
same subject, although I would like to approach it from a 
somewhat different angle. 

It seems very probable that in the future a large propor- 
tion of the education which will reach the people of this 

ountry will be B.B.C. 


means of the 
Already, indeed, the programmes contain a considerable 


disseminated by 
number of didactic experiments, and not a day passes with- 
out the broadcasting of at least two lectures. Furthermore, 
the impe 


ling 


nding advances in our system of elementary educa- 
tion are bound to lead to an increased interest in the more 
serious items of the programmes. It is very important, 
therefore, that what is broadcasted should reflect as accur- 
ately as possible the wide variety of conflicting views which 
are current among educated people. In connection with 
those subjects where agreement is slight and controversy is 
acute—that is to say, most of the subjects which interest 
intelligent men and women—there should be no attempt to 
vy an average or a standard opinion. Nothing should 
be taken for granted which is not taken for granted by all 
who have studied the subject under consideration, and even 
‘‘ freaks’ or ‘‘ cranks ”’ 


should be given some opportunity 
of stating their case. 


For it is extremely difficult to decide 
which strange discovery is destined to survive, or which 
established vogue is likely to remain. Those who have the 
task of educating the masses should attempt to place all 
that they know at the disposal of all who wish to learn 
There should be no reservations on the score of unfitness to 
receive, just as there should be 
clamour of the ignorant. 

Now the concerts broadcast by the B.B.C. do, on the 
whole, tend to convey an accurate impression of the works 
which are the subject of interest among the musically 


no capitulations to the 


educated, and there is even some attempt to make listeners 
familiar with the productions of musicians who have not yet 
gained full recognition. 3ut there is one department of 
culture which is not receiving a fair distribution of atten- 
tion ; I mean religion, and with it should be linked perhaps 
philosophy. Among educated people there is not only a 
wide diversity of opinion between the adherents of different 
Christian sects, but the most fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, those common to all sects, gain far from universal 
recognition. Even the orthodox are familiar with certain 
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objections to the articles of their faith, and they have ceased 
to regard Christianity as beyond all question or as a neces- 
sary bulwark of civilization. If, therefore, the same policy 
were adopted with regard to religion as is followed in 
connection with music, we should expect to find some 
indication in the wireless programmes of the variety of 
opinions entertained among those who have most time to 
devote to the study of such matters. In fact, however, there 
is each day a religious service of a Christian nature, with 
some additional instruction on Sundays, while non-Christian 
bodies have little opportunity for expressing their views. 
I have listened fairly frequently in recent years, and I have 
referred to the programmes printed in the Rap1o TIMEs, but 
I have not come across any lectures which went so far as to 
question the existence of a Deity, or even to discuss the 
historicity of the Gospel narratives. Yet it cannot be claimed 
that any education is adequate which does not provide 
opportunities for the study of such important matters. The 
impression must not be created that the teachings of Chris- 
tianity, or of any other religion, are beyond question. They 
are being questioned every day, and every educated man 
and woman should know on what grounds. 

I hope I have not laid myself open to misunderstanding. 
I am not advocating a reduction of the amount of time now 
allotted in the programme to Christian worship and instruc- 
tion. On the contrary, such time might quite properly be 
increased. But I am urging that no false atmosphere should 
be allowed to prevail. Those who meditate on questions of 
religion and philosophy do not agree among themselves, 
and to make it seem that they do is to acquiesce in the 
continuance of a state of ignorance.—Yours, &c., 

H. B. AcrTon. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


LEONARD HOBHOUSE 


Sir,—-The recent death of Professor Leonard Hobhouse 
came as a shock to his friends, who had looked forward to 
his having a good many vears of further work and of 
development of the unique position which he has held in the 
study of the social sciences. We feel sure that many of those 
who, directly or indirectly, have come into contact with his 
work will wish to help in the establishment of some Memorial 
Fund with which his name may be permanently associated, 
and which may be used to assist in the perpetuation of his 
influence. 

We ask the hospitality of your columns to invite sub- 
scriptions to such a fund. We hope that those who subscribe 
may leave us who sign this letter, as a committee repre- 
sentative of the many sides of life which Professor Hobhouse 
touched, to frame a scheme for the memorial, and to settle 
at a later date whether any fund raised can be used best for 
a lectureship or in some other form. Meanwhile, we hope 
that you will allow us through your columns to call atten- 
tion to this project. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. G. P. Gooch, 76, 
Campden Hill Road, London, W.8, who has agreed to act 
as Treasurer of the fund.—Yours, &c., 

Signed) S. ALEXANDER, 
W. H. BEVERIDGE, PERCY NUNN, 
VicroR BRANFORD, HERBERT SAMUEL, 
Morris GINSBERG, €. P. Scort, 
G. P. Gooc#, HUBERT LLEWELLYN SMITH, 
J. L. HAMMOND, ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND, 
J. A. Hopson, GRAHAM WALLAS, 
GILBERT MURRAY, BEATRICE WEBB. 
July 4th, 1929. 


Str,—I hope I shall not be accused of desiring to renew 
controversy if I draw attention to the fact that, to the best 
of my knowledge, Professor Hobhouse’s last word to the 
public was a letter to the Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT in 
connection with his sister, the late Miss Emily Hobhouse. 
They were, as many of your readers will know, the two 
youngest of the eight children of Archdeacon Hobhouse and 
descendants of Bishop Trelawny. At first sight her simple, 
direct method would seem to bear small resemblance to the 
tremendous sweep of his wonderful intellect, but to observers 
of a later generation it would appear that both owed their 
ereatest success to tremendous driving-power and singleness 
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of aim, and it is a satisfaction to know that in his last 
published utterance he stands out as a champion of justice, 
humanity, and the purest patriotism and as an English 
gentleman of the highest type. He has been laid quietly to 
rest by his much loved wife in the cemetery of an English 
parish church—she lies at the foot of one of the most beau- 
tiful of war memorials in South Africa ; both are far from 
the Cornish rectory where they, first saw the light. When, 
however, the standard which they held aloft in troublous 
times is likely to be lowered, will there not always be 
‘*twenty thousand Cornishmen’’ to ‘‘ know the reason 
why ’’?—Yours, &c., VIOLET REED. 

26, Denmark Avenue, 

Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
July 8th, 1929. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COMFORT 


Srr,—I wonder whether the writer of the interesting 
article ‘‘Sons of Consolation’? in your last issue would 
agree that on the whole animals have learnt the art of com- 
forting better than most human beings? I have a suspicion, 
however, that Miss Holtby is too strong-minded to need the 
silent sympathy a dog gives one when he comes up and wags 
his tail. The companionship of a horse or a dog is com- 
forting simply because it is inarticulate and recognizes a 
mutual relationship that exists but does not want to judge 
or offer its opinion as to whether a cynical or sentimental 
cure is good for us. They manage to achieve a surprising 
degree of comfort through their inability to react to our 
moods. 

The danger of the fashion nowadays to consider it weak 
to need comforting lies in the fact that one’s vanity is easily 
reached through this argument. We all like to be accounted 
heroes, and it flatters the latent pessimist in all of us to see 
himself as such. But is bitterness anything but an un- 
willingness to think? Is not it generally easier to question 
and doubt and to refuse even to attempt to think out and 
explain? Need we, because we are ourselves afraid of being 
thought platitudinous, despise those who get their comfort 
from the obvious and often commonplace? If it is only mere 
emotion it will soon evaporate, and if it is more we should 
not grudge them the discovery the animals have already 
made that it is only the sharing of mutual love and sym- 
pathy that does comfort.—Yours, &c., 

GEORGINA C. BAGENAL. 

July 4th, 1929. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
SEXUAL REFORM 


Sir,—The W.L.S.R. will hold its third International 
Congress from September 8th to 14th at the Wigmore Hall, 
London, W.1, under the Presidency of Drs. Havelock Ellis, 
August Forel, and Magnus Hirschfeld. 

The subjects for discussion include Marriage and 
Divorce ; Birth-Control, Abortion, and Sterilization ; Preven- 
tion of Venereal Disease and Prostitution; and Sex and 
Censorship ; and papers will be read by, among many 
others :— 

Great Britain.—Dr. Wansey Bayly, Dr. M. D. Eder, 
Professor Patrick Geddes, Dr. Norman Haire, Laurence 
Housman, Desmond MacCarthy, Captain G. L. F. Pitt Rivers, 
3ertrand Russell, Bernard Shaw, Dr. B. P. Wiesner, and 
Dr. C. V. Drysdale. 

Denmark.—Dr. J. Leunbach. 

Germany.—Dr. Ernst Grafenburg, Dr. Franz Hirsch, Dr. 
Magnus Hirschfeld, and Dr. Max Hodann. 

Holland.—Dr. Aletta Jacobs. 

Russia.—Professor Pasche Oserski. 

The League does not confine itself to a consideration 
of any specific sexual problem, but will apply to them all its 
general principle, namely, ‘‘ to establish sexual ethics and 
sociology on a scientific biological and psychological basis.”’ 

We cannot but feel that many among your readers will 
be interested in one or other of the matters dealt with in 
the League’s programme ; and the Secretary, Dr. Norman 
Haire, 127, Harley Street, London, W.1, will be glad to 
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furnish further particulars. Donations and subscriptions 
to the Congress will be gratefully received by the Treasurer, 
Dora Russell, Telegraph House, Harting, Petersfield. The 
fee for membership of the League is 5s. and for membership 
of the Congress £1 1s. Only members of the Congress may 
attend its sessions.—Yours, &c., 
(Signed) G. Lowes DICKINSON, 

J. C. PEUGEL, 

JULIAN HUXLEY, 

V. H. Mortrram, 

A. M. CARR SAUNDERS. 

C. G. SELIGMAN, 

E. A. WESTERMARCK. 

World League for Sexual Reform. 
June 20th, 1929. 


“3” on *2* 

Sir,—-May I add to your tag to the letter of ‘‘R. C.”’ 
June 1st) the words of the well-known journalist ‘‘ John 
o’ London” on the s or z spelling? He said: ‘‘ The use 
of 3 gives an alien appearance to a word. Z is the most 
eye-vexing letter in the alphabet.’’ He then quotes with 
approval the words of Mr. James Begg, Lecturer in Proof 
Reading at the Municipal College of Technology, Man- 
chester: ‘*‘ Far better, then, considering the want of exacti- 
tude in the rule governing the choice of ending, to adhere 
to the one termination in all cases, preferably the most 
popular, ise.”’ With which, as a printer, I heartily agree. 
As Shakespeare says: ‘‘ Zed! Thou unnecessary letter!’ 
—Yours, &c., 

HAROLD E. WAITE. 


TASTE, AND THE HERO AS 
CUSHION COVER 


HERE is in Stuttgart a Mausoleum of Bad Taste. 

Here is no nonsense de gustibus, for those who don’t 

know what is good but know what they like; rank 
upon rank the Aberrations of Taste are pinned down and 
codified with the awful finality of German scholarship. It 
is a discomforting collection. We needs must love the 
highest when we see it, but do we always recognize bad 
art when we see it? Is our own taste quite sound, and do 
we resist things that are charming or rather quaint in their 
way? Like Queen Elizabeth before her looking-glass, we 
sidle up to each showcase, fearful of the weakness of which 
we may be convicted. And from our own discomfort 
sympathy extends to all those ingenious craftsmen and 
patient amateurs who have reached out ineffectual hands 
to touch beauty, triumphant in their work, for no one ever 
thought of that before. And then has come the German 
Official Devil, the cool precisian, the ant-enthusiast, der 
Geist der stets verneint, reeking of Aristotelian virtues, 
and has whispered, ‘‘ It’s pretty, but it isn’t art.’’ 

That washing-set now, coloured and ornamented like a 
black-figure vase (one of the quite proper ones, of course), 
doubtless a pious tribute to the unending tribe of Winckel- 
maniacs. Dismissed by the catalogue as ‘* unseemliness of 
decoration.’? Greece shall not be our wash-pot. Poor old 
classicizing Germany, plastered with monuments in the 
Greco-German style! Unseemliness of decoration! And 
the children’s rubber balls and nursery cups painted with 
the chubby angels of Raphael that gaze out sleepily below 
the feet of the Madonna. 

** Unsuitability of purpose ’?; carved wooden bears 
holding electric lights, horses’ feet that are become inkpots, 
a model of the Vatican as paper-weight, a bear’s claw set 
as a brooch, the Statue of Liberty as a matchbox, the 
Tower of Pisa for a vinegar bottle; friends, relatives, and 
memento-gatherers, kindly accept this intimation, unsuit- 
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ability of purpose. And all the materials made to look 
like something else, plaster of Paris like old carved wood, 
wood like stone, stone grained like wood, stoneware with 
leprous metal glazes, copper disguised as silver-gilt. But 
this is industrial art, and we know the horrors of its guilt. 
Here, then, is the exposure of our own pitiful evening 
hobbies, earrings made of hair, trays inlaid with cigar- 
bands (what a whiff of Victorian gas-lights and the age of 
Jerome and the early Sherlock Holmes !), plates covered 
with postage stamps, lace collars cut out of paper, wax 
fruits and flowers (on these we have a qualm; do not they 
win approval from present Bloomsbury’), views of Venice, 
of the Chicago Exhibition, of Potsdam, of the Eiffel Tower, 
painted on glass, on bone, on fish skin, and framed in a 
dozen ways of ingenious perversion; photographs with real 
hair in lovely disorder; the secret aspirations of our grand- 
parents are exhumed before us. 

Still the remorseless devil marches on. Two cases raise 
questions deeper than taste. Classified as ‘* hurrah- 
rubbish,’’ they contain the talismanic aids to victory thai 
simple Germans relied upon during the war. The tragic 
irony of this silliness is startling and bitter. To conduct 
the next national war satisfactorily will clearly be a hard 
job; the bellicosity of what is politely called the civilian 
population is a touchy factor, and propaganda will have to 
develop a new technique. Old-fashioned wars, before the 
cycle of wars-to-end-war, were agreeably vicarious. In 
intervals of business you could safely kill Kruger with your 
mouth, or fortify the ‘** thin red line ’? by wearing buttons 
with the faces of your chosen hero-leaders upon them. But 
somehow we found these charms and runes in vain during 
the darkness of the war. Not even the writers for the 
Press wore buttons with the face of Lord Northcliffe. 
True, we put some faith in scarlet tabs. But in Germany 
warlike emotion expressed itself more readily in emblems; 
the very cruets were Big Berthas, and rolls of toilet paper 
were stamped with the Iron Cross, while the Emperor’s 
effigy supported flowers, and into the exposed stern of 
a uniformed poilu the German housewife could stick her 
maledictory pins, a significant exhibit for the anthropolo- 
gist. Slowly hope and fear are drawn together agd are 
poised upon the Old Man Hindenburg; these voices from 
the war make it clear why he is now, instinctively, President 
in peace. His square face, in lead upon a cork, stops a 
wine bottle, ‘* the noble dust of Alexander stopping a bung- 
hole.”? With less obvious appositeness he is, in glass, a 
scent bottle. In glass again, mulberry-coloured, like Sulla, 
with silvered eyes, he is a decoration for a Christmas tree, 
though we never thought of Kitchener upon our Christmas 
trees, if indeed we had the horrid German things in those 
days; and al] in red paper, with candle-holder, he is a 
lantern. He makes a pipe-head in wood, in china, in clay, 
a jam-jar in stone, a Veronican face upon a handkerchief ; 
in each intimate turn of life, where so much and so many 
had failed, he is there to encourage and protect. It is a 
glimpse into the strained soul of Germany in war. But 
hero-worship reveals its ultimate surge of the spirit in a 
cushion-cover, with the Marshal’s head in firm, black 
outline and the eyes “‘ red with war,”’ and because we 
must, after all, be practical, it is a washable cushion-cover 


ee 


of good, strong, unbleached linen. Was Tannenberg so 
great a victory as this comfort brought to weary bodies 
and fevered heads? There is a moral somewhere in that 
cushion-cover. Perhaps it is Carlyle’s, ‘‘ One comfort is, 
that Great Men, taken up in any way, are profitable com- 
pany. We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a great 
man without gaining something by him.’’ 

But wouldn’t an international exhibition be pleasant? 


W. G. 
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CANALETTO 


HEN I was a child, a drawing master came to the 

house once a week and instructed a class collected 

from families who were on visiting terms with my 
parents. He was a disreputable character, and the fact 
that he drank too much of various cheap alcoholic liquors 
was proclaimed from the moment of his arrival by the 
unfamiliar smell which permeated the room. This smell 
was complicated by his almost total abstinence from wash- 
ing. But he was cheerful in spite of the squalor of his 
existence, and he kept up a flow of conversation with 
whatever grown-up person took on the task of chaperoning 
the class. His conversation was not of a high order, but 
it was the only access which we children had to the local 
gossip, and was not without a certain fascination, though 
we quickly picked up from our elders an attitude of con- 
temptuous tolerance towards him. After a course of what 
was known as freehand, which consisted largely of copying 
simple geometrical patterns, a time came when we were 
inducted into elementary landscape. We copied lithographs 
by our master representing thatched cottages or dilapidated 
barns, and then proceeded to foliage. Here began the 
mystery of touch! We found that there was a touch for 
every kind of tree. I think we began with the fir tree 
because it was easy, consisting, as it did, of a series of small 
upright lines in a close zig-zag. Then we learned the 
** touch ” for ash, then for beech, a comparatively easy 
acquirement because it was mainly in horizontal zig-zags, 
and next we were confronted with the complicated 
wriggled line which we understood would ‘‘ do’ oak. 
Finally, we learned how to ** do ”’ reflections in water with 
and without a ripple. In this way we learned to ‘‘ do” 
various kinds of landscape without our leaving the school- 
room and without the trouble of looking at nature at all. 

The excuse for this piece of autobiography is that my 
earliest experience of drawing brought me in touch with 
what was, I suppose, one of the last surviving examples of 
a race of men who existed throughout the nineteenth 
century. They were an unhappy race, eking out a pre- 
carious existence. Without any of the self-respect which 
supports the genuine artist, without even the self-respect 
which other craftsmen might claim, since they had to live 
by satisfying the caprices rather than the genuine needs of 
society, which, in turn, paid them their scanty and irregular 
wages with a plentiful seasoning of contempt. They hung 
on to the skirts of fine art and they tended to discredit it 
in the eyes of the respectable. 

At least one considerable artist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, namely, Cotman, belonged to this sad confraternity, 
and we can trace its descent back to the middle of the 
eighteenth century to no less an artist than Canaletto. The 
present exhibition of Canaletto’s works at Messrs. Spink’s 
gallery will make this apparent to the careful observer, 
and it poses for us a curious problem in the psychology of 
the artist. We know scarcely anything about Canaletto, 
and before we knew for certain, thanks to Mrs. Finberg’s 
researches published in 1921, that he painted for several 
years in England, a critic felt justified in picking and 
choosing among the immense mass of works of his school 
those which he considered worthy of the master himself. 
Starting with the ‘* Stonemason’s yard ”’ of the National 
Gallery as a standard, I remember that I gaily rejected the 
vast majority of works which traditionally bore Canaletto’s 
name, as unworthy. In particular, I was anxious to reject 
as being a libel on his good name all the landscapes executed 
in England which I assumed to have been done by some 
nameless pupil and imitator. But, as I say, this is no 
longer possible. And when once the English pictures are 
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accepted, they bring with them into Canaletto’s @uvre a 
number of Venetian pieces which we should much rather 
reject. 

With these additions to his w@uvre Canaletto appears 
as a paradoxical being and a strange, almost a unique, 
phenomenon. For the author of the ‘* Stonemason’s 
yard,’ one or two of the landscapes at Windsor, the little 
landscape at Oxford, and half a dozen of the etchings and 
drawings, is one of the great landscape artists of the world. 
And the author of the English pictures is an exceedingly 
accomplished, hard-working, soulless topographer, willing 
to use any pictorial device which aids him in satisfying his 
patrons’ desire for topographical accuracy and precision of 
detail, as expeditiously and as economically as possible. In 
between these groups comes the series of pictures of Venice 
done for Frederick, 5th Ear] of Carlisle. These are inter- 
mediate not only in date (1734-45), but in quality. None 
of them can compare with the quality of the ‘* Stone- 
mason’s yard,”’ but one, a view of the Dogana (No. 9) has 
something of the surprising quality of composition of that 
masterpiece, and not a little of its subtle tone harmony. 
Another large composition, with a view over the whole 
extent of the harbour of Venice (No. 10), crowded with 
craft of all kinds, is masterly in its interpretation of space 
and its understanding of the unity of light and atmosphere, 
and yet already here we find Canaletto employing a kind of 
ready-made idiom for the reflections in the water, and even 
for the boats and rigging. 

These technical devices were of Canaletto’s own inven- 
tion; he had not inherited them from any past tradition, 
but more and more he relied on them in order to get 
through the ‘* job ” as neatly and efficiently and with as 
little expenditure of thought as possible. What was aimed 
at in these technical receipts was to get all the facts 
recorded with the utmost precision and economy, and to 
this end he used more and more liquid pigment in which 
he could draw every detail in the first alla prima painting. 
He renounced all further research for that exquisite rich- 
ness and density of impasto, that vitality of touch and 
texture which we marvel at in the earlier masterpieces. His 
surface became precise, thin, and papery; but one may 
guess that his patrons admired it all the more for its slick 
precision. 

In his great view of the Thames with the terrace of 
Somerset House in the foreground (No. 1), the buildings 
are flat and dry in quality, and the water is rendered by a 
network of uniform light lines which do duty for wavelets. 
Only the sky has resisted the process of reduction to 
formula, and here all Canaletto’s delicate sensibility to 
spatial values expresses itself so triumphantly that it alone 
almost suffices to give unity and significance to a design 
which was conceived essentially for its topographical 
interest. 

Was that continued contact with Lord Carlisle as his 
patron the beginning of this strange process of turning a 
great landscapist into a first-rate topographer, one wonders. 
If so, Canaletto was not the first artist who betrayed his 
artistic probity at the bidding of the English aristocracy. 
At all events we may be pretty sure that when later on he 
was bidden down to Badminton to do his Grace of Beau- 
fort’s newly built mansion and newly laid out park he was 
received on the footing of the plumber and carpenter or 
perhaps rather of the piano tuner. He came to do a 
particular job, and all that mattered was that it should be 
done to his Lordship’s satisfaction. But what is stranger 
still, one cannot help feeling that Canaletto thought it per- 
fectly right that he should be so treated, for he seems 
willing to carry out with exemplary neatness and precision 
a ** view ” of the required building or park without the 


slightest pretence at finding for it a genuine pictorial 
motive. 


He is willing apparently to *‘ do ”’ it of any size, 
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from any point of view that may be required. He is will- 
ing to resign all pretence to being an artist, he accepts ihe 
task as a pure topographer. 

Now such an attitude was, I believe, inconceivable in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It was not till! 
the eighteenth century that art became thus subservient 
to the dictation of the aristocracy, and even then one 
cannot imagine a Tiepolo accepting such a situation. I 
imagine that even in the eighteenth century Canaletto was 
a curious instance of a man of profound sensibility remain- 
ing almost entirely unconscious of the importance of his 
own gifts. He must have been peculiarly humble and also 
peculiarly lacking in any critical understanding of what his 
gifts were. He must, one thinks, have accepted the general 
opinion of his contemporaries that what counted in his 
work was just its accuracy of delineation and its technical 
dexterity. He must have been blind to his own magnifi- 
cent intuition of spatial significance—of which, by the by, 
we get one example in the view of Murano (No. 4) in the 
present exhibition—blind, too, to the rare delicacy of his 
feeling for certain subdued harmonies of colour and certain 
subtle progressions of tone. I can think of only one other 
artist that presents something similar to this nescience 
and this consequent humility, and that is Corot. Had 
Corot really understood his own best works he could never, 
one thinks, have perpetrated his worst. Canaletto’s be- 
trayal is of a different kind, but it is, if possible, more 
astonishing in its unconsciousness of what was thus lightly 
thrown away. What a pity that Walter Pater never 
thought of Canaletto as the theme for yet another 


imaginary portrait. Rocer Fry. 


THE RUSSIAN BALLET AT 
COVENT GARDEN 


‘“ The Ball.” Ballet by BornIS KOCHNO ; Music by RIETI ; Scenery 
by CHIRICO ; Choreography by BALANCHINE. 


FTER the throbbing ‘‘ Prodigal Son,’’ M. Diaghileff 
A presented us with a sort of patisserie in a lighter 

vein. This time I find the ingenuity of Balanchine’s 
poses and movements over-startling—there are so many 
different elements in his composition, steps and positions 
coming once and never repeated or developed, that they 
seem, sometimes, to lose significance. The choreography 
was lively, muscular, and pretty—but not inspiring; 
though the Pas de deux of Dolin and Danilova who danced 
very well indeed, and the tarantella of Lipkovska and Lifar 
were excellent set pieces. Perhaps it would have seemed 
to mean more if the music had given more solid assistance. 
For Rieti’s music—at any rate when heard for the first 
time—I found too thin for the occasion. ‘* The Ball ” 
might have been a new ‘* Boutique Fantasque ”’ in the 
modern style. But, charming though it is, how far short 
of that it falls in joy and beauty ! 

The joy and beauty of this ballet is to be found in 
Chirico’s décor. One could foresee that his talent would 
be suited to the stage, but the effects surpassed expecta- 
tions. The vision to the eye is fascinating, chic and beau- 
tiful at the same time. This is the smartest ballet we have 
seen for many seasons. 

‘* The Ball ’? was devised before ‘* The Prodigal Son.” 
Both ballets, like most of the others in the new repertoire, 
were written by Boris Kochno, M. Diaghileff’s talented 
assistant. The public is getting used to seeing M. Kochno’s 
name on the programme, but they may not appreciate how 
much the new ballets owe to him. He has played a much 
greater part in putting on these ballets than used to belong 
to the writers of the scenarios. Though I do not like “* The 
Ball ’”? so well, I think that in **‘ The Prodigal Son ”’ M. 
Kochno has brought very important touches to the ballet, 
and one hopes he will continue along these lines, and 
perhaps join with Balanchine to bring back some kind of 
classical ballet which shall absorb the inspiration of the 
new technique in the same sort of way that the painters 
to-day have absorbed the lessons of Cubism. 

Lyp1a Lopoxova. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘* The First Mrs. Fraser,’’ at the Haymarket. 
"Tse suspicion lurks in some minds that the profes- 


sional critic is a man who has tried to produce works 

of art himself—but cannot. He therefore falls back 
on finding fault with the works of others. You will still 
hear them saying this kind of thing to one another in dark 
corners of the stage when there has been what they call 
‘© a bad notice.” It is not, of course, very wise talk, and, 
if the logic of it were allowed, it would mean that the 
hens at the end of the garden would be the sole judges of 
the acceptability of eggs, since it is they who lay them. 
But whether this method of extinguishing critics be a fair 
one or not, it cannot ever again be used against Mr. St. John 
Ervine who by this play—‘** The First Mrs. Fraser ”’ at the 
Haymarket—has proved himself to have the practice as 
well as the theory of the thing at his finger tips. For it is 
to be understood that *‘ The First Mrs. Fraser ”’ is not one 
of those plays which deserve to be respected, but are not 
likely to be enjoyed. It makes great entertainment for 
those whose brows are neither high nor low, but normal; 
it is an addition to the esprit of the West End by night; 
you can see this play, as the Latin Primer used to say, 
‘** having dined.’? The dialogue is an unceasing delight, 
and one of the curtains, at any rate, has the unexpected- 
ness of the end of a story by Maupassant. Mr. St. John 
Ervine asks us to make one smal] allowance for the proba- 
bility of his plot. We are to believe that the divorce be- 
tween Mrs. Fraser and her husband, which took place some 
time before the play begins, had left them on speaking 
terms. Mr. Fraser, who was the offender, is ‘* down ” in 
the estimation of his wife and family, but not entirely 
** out,’? and we watch with much amusement his efforts, 
after he has returned to his right mind, to get back to his 
right place at the head of the house. The play is smoothly 
and skilfully acted by a small but highly selected company 
which includes Miss Ursula Jeans, Mr. W. Graham Browne, 
and, last but never least, Miss Marie Tempest, and it gives 
London the opportunity of welcoming Mr. Henry Ainley 
back to the stage. 


Miss Penelope Spencer, at the Arts Theatre. 


One rather felt, as Miss Penelope Spencer and Mr. 
Hedley Briggs went on with their performance at the Arts 
Theatre, that to many of the audience they were favourably 
known in private life. The applause had in it the ecstatic 
quality which indicates that the performers have not started 
quite from scratch. This does not mean that the applause 
was not deserved; it was. And the performance was all 
the better because, on the whole, Miss Spencer and Mr. 
Briggs avoided the mistake which is sometimes made by 
these expressive modern dancers of trying to make their 
art say more than it will. It was said, with wicked 
exaggeration of some famous dancer a few years ago, that 
one of her dances was intended to inform the audience that 
a near relative of hers had just been appointed a rate- 
collector in one of the parishes of Birmingham. If a thing 
like this is to be told, it must be told in words; there had 
better, as they decided in that wood near Athens, be a 
prologue written. But even in feeling and emotion there 
are abstruse shades of meaning which dancing will not 
convey. One was glad, therefore, that Miss Spencer and 
Mr. Briggs kept everything so light and intelligible. The 
enjoyment of the evening was improved by the solos of 
Mr. Léon Goossens on the oboe, an instrument which does 
not often come out into public life like this by itself. 


‘* The Viking,’’ Marble Arch Pavilion. 


This film is founded on the legend that the Vikings 
were the first Europeans to discover America, and that a 
stone watch-tower which still stands at Newport was built 
by them. Whatever the truth of this may be, the story 
here presented makes quite good material for a film. The 
heroine, Helga, is a warlike young woman who sails with the 
Viking raiders under the charge of her cousin Leif Ericsson. 
After a successful raid on the English coast she buys as her 
slave a young English captive of noble birth named Alwin, 


as 
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who, by virtue of his courage and of a spirit which cannot 
be quelled by slavery and violent treatment, soon becomes 
Leif Eriesson’s chief counsellor and friend. Leif is in love 
with Helga, and intends to marry her, but Helga and 
Alwin have already fallen in love with each other, and after 
many vicissitudes they are married and left behind to 
colonize America. There are also many complications in 
connection with Leif Ericsson’s introduction of Christianity 
into Greenland, where his father is king, and with mutinies 
and rivalries on board the Viking ship. A film of this 
kind has inevitably a certain feeling of fancy dress and 
Wagnerian opera, but on the whole the production is good, 
and, except for one or two architectural anachronisms, 
fairly convincing. It is shown throughout in colour, which, 
if not entirely satisfactory, has been much improved lately. 
The principal film at the Stoll Picture Theatre this week 
is ** Speakeasy,”’ a sensational but entertaining ‘* talkie,” 
dealing with the night club and boxing underworld of New 
York. 


Revelstoke Bequest Pictures. Mr. Edward Wolfe. 


The Dutch and eighteenth-century Venetian pictures 
bequeathed to the National Gallery by the late Lord Revel- 
stoke are now on view in Room XXVIII. The group in- 
cludes fine sea-paintings by Simon de Vlieger (*‘* Vessels 
in an Estuary’) and Jan van Capelle (‘* Vessels Be- 
calmed ’’), Of the three Venetian pictures two are by 
Canaletto, painted probably during his later years, and at 
one time in the collection of the Duke of Leeds. One 
represents the Bacino di San Marco at Venice with the Doge’s 
barge moored at the Piazetta, the other a regatta on the 
Grand Canal. The third painting is by Guardi, a view of 
the Palazzo Pesaro seen from across the Grand Canal, which 
has unusual monumental quality added to Guardi’s charac- 
teristic sensitiveness in handling and atmospheric quality. 
Mr. Edward Wolfe’s exhibition at the London Artists’ 
Association (The Cooling Galleries, 92, New Bond Street) 
consists almost entirely of the landscapes, portraits, and 
flower-pieces which he has recently painted in Morocco. 
He solves on the whole successfully the problems imposed 
by brilliant harsh colour in his subjects, but if his colour 
(which is the most important feature of his design) is well 
arranged and harmonious and has also the merit of spon- 
taneous sincerity, it is not conspicuous for any great sensi- 
tiveness or subtlety, and is often too unrelieved in intensity 
to be altogether pleasing. At the St. George’s Gallery there 
is an exhibition of attractive animal sculpture by Francois 
Pompon, and drawings by British and French sculptors, 
including Dobson, Drivier, Despiau, and Maillol. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, July 138th.— 
Royal Air Force Flying Display, Hendon, from noon. 
** Beauty,’”? by Michael Morton, at the Strand. 
‘* The Hell Within,’? from the Italian of Guido 
Stacchini, at the Arts Theatre. 
Miss Flora Cooke, on the ‘* Project Method,’? Essex 
Hall, 10.45 (New Education Fellowship). 
League of Arts Entertainments—Sea 
Shanties, Hyde Park, 7. 
Sunday, July 14th.— 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on ‘‘ Main Street and High 
Street,’’ South Place, 11. 
** The Subway,’’ by Mr. Elmer Rice, at the Garrick. 
Monday, July 15th.— 
** The Face at the Window,”’ adapted from ‘* Le 
Loup,” at the Little. 
Tuesday, July 16th.— 
Pageant of Ashdown Forest, at Kidbrooke Park, 
Forest Row, Sussex, 3 and 7 (July 16th, 17th, 18th, 
and 20th). 
Thursday, July 18th.— 
** Bitter Sweet,’? Operette, by Mr. Noel Coward, at 
His Majesty’s. 
Friday, July 19th.— 
Viscount Ullswater, on ‘* Vandals of the Countryside,’’ 
the Wireless, 9.15. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
HARRIETTE WILSON 


“ ARRIETTE Wilson’s Memoirs of Herself and 
Others,’’? with a preface by James Laver (Peter 
Davies, 7s. 6d.), is a very welcome reprint of a 

book famous in and since its day, but not very easy to 

come by in its complete form. There must be many people 
who have never read it, and they are lucky now to have 
this admirable, cheap, complete edition ; though they might 
with some justification have hesitated to make the acquain- 
tance of the easy-virtued, sharp-tongued, dangerous lady 
in her lifetime, they will get the greatest pleasure and 
amusement—with no risk to their morals, purse, or reputa- 
tion—from meeting her in her memoirs. Harriette Wilson 
was born in 1786, one of the fifteen children of a Swiss 
clockmaker, John Dubochet, who had married an English 
wife and had settled in Mayfair. The faces of the Dubochet 
girls were their fortunes—or misfortunes, according to one’s 
view of morals. Some of them appear to have married 
respectably, but at least four of them, Amy, Harriette, 

Fanny, and Sophia, took the easier and broader path. 

They became fashionable courtesans, kept mistresses of the 

aristocracy or of men in ‘* the highest society,’’ during the 

Regency. Harriette started her own career as mistress of 

Lord Craven; among her subsequent ‘‘ protectors ” or 

clients were numbered Lord Ponsonby, the Marquis of 

Lorne, Frederick Lamb, son of Lord Melbourne, the Duke 

of Leinster, the Marquis of Worcester, Lord Elrington, and 

—in a desultory way—the great Duke of Wellington. 

* * * 

Her book has claims to rank among the minor master- 
pieces of autobiography, and its origin shows what a tricky 
thing is literary immortality, so often evading the pursuer, 
yet ever and again falling, like a rotten fruit, into the uncon- 
scious lap of someone who has never given a thought to it. 
For Harriette wrote her memoirs mainly—to put ii crudely 
—in order to blackmail His Grace the Duke of Beaufort. 
The Duke’s son, Lord Worcester, while still a youth at 
Oxford, became enamoured of her and, after entering the 
Tenth Hussars, kept her as his mistress for three years. 
According to Harriette he had repeatedly promised her 
marriage, and had sometimes incautiously put the promise 
in writing in letters. The Duke and ducal family were 
terrified; the danger was not imaginary, since Harriette’s 
younger sister, Sophia, who began her career under the 
protection of Lord Deerhurst and continued it under the 
protection of Lord Berwick, ended it as Lady Berwick. 
The Duke of Beaufort, therefore, intervened, and negotia- 
tions were entered upon with Harriette, who agreed to give 
up both the letters and the Lord for an annuity of £500. 
The financial transactions are somewhat obscure in 
Harriette’s narrative, but apparently the Duke tried to 
wriggle out of paying the annuity and tried to compound 
by paying down an inadequate lump sum.  Harriette’s 
main object in writing her book was to create a scandal, 
and, by threatening a further instalment of light upon the 
Duke’s meanness and the habits of the British aristocracy, 
to extract money of which in 1825, when she published the 
book, she was urgently in need. In this she appears to 
have been successful. The ‘* Memoirs ’’ caused a tremen- 
dous sensation, for there was hardly anyone in society, 
from the Duke of Wellington, Byron, and Beau Brummell 
to Lord Deerhurst and Lady Berwick, who was not involved 
in the scandal. Mr. Laver, in his interesting introduction, 
tells how ‘* meetings were held at White’s, Brookes’s, and 
the United Service Clubs to decide what could be done.” 


Something substantial was apparently done by the Duke 
and the other victims, for no Vol. II. of ‘* Harriette 
Wilson’s Memoirs ”? ever appeared. As she and her pub- 
lisher, it is said, ‘* fingered £10,000 of the public money ” 
as a result of publication, she did not do badly out of it. 
It is pleasant to think that, according to Mr. Laver, she 
settled down in Paris and married a M. Rochfort, and after- 
wards returned, a pious widow, to England, where she 
lived until 1846, 


* * * 


Leaving aside her profession, I do not think that 
Harriette was a very nice person. She had a narrow mind, 
a venomous tongue, and—despite the sensibility or senti- 
mentality peculiar to her times—something pretty hard and 
dry in place of a heart. Yet she managed to write this 
remarkable book, which is fascinating not merely because 
of the figures of great and notorious men who cross its 
pages and the scandal told of them, but because the men, 
the authoress, and the society in which they moved are so 
vividly alive in those pages. That this was achieved by 
the vulgar, spiteful little empty-headed courtesan is due 
primarily to the fact that somehow or other she possessed 
the natural gift of being able to write. One is even tempted 
to say that a great novelist of the Dickens type was lost 
in Harriette Wilson. There is not a character in her book, 
from the great Duke and her much hated sister Amy to 
her butler or the man she meets in a coach, whom she does 
not instantly make four-square and living for us— 
Wellington standing outside her door late at night with the 
rain running down his great nose and roaring at the Duke 
of Argyle whom he mistook for the duenna : ** Come down, 
I say, and don’t keep me waiting here in the rain, you old 
blockhead ’’; Miss Eliza Higgins and the Duke of Fyfe; 
Beau Brummell and Lord Frederick Bentinck’s leather 
breeches; the gay life of Brighton under the Regency, and 
** the pretty little watering-place called Lyme Regis ”? with 
** smart old maids tripping down the streets, in turbans 
or artificial flowers around their wigs, on the light fantastic 
toe, to the sixpenny assembly rooms, at five in the even- 
ing *’—just as it was when Louisa, with such disastrous 
results, was jumped down from the new Cobb by Captain 
Wentworth (though that visit to Lyme, of course, took 
place ** too late in the year for any amusement or variety 
which Lyme, as a public place, might offer ’’). It must 
have been some kind of natural genius which enabled 
Harriette to dash down her portraits and pictures and never 
fail to give them life, humour, reality. In nothing is this 
natural genius more notable than in her gift for writing 
conversation. The vividness and distinctness of her 
characters are given almost entirely by the words which she 
puts into their mouths. In her pages you can listen to the 
authentic voice not only of Wellington or Brummell, but 
of the insufferable Deerhurst or the ridiculous Higgins. 
When she gets into a public coach, she records the conver- 
sation of the passengers, and instantly produces a little 
gallery of odd characters which Dickens, later, might have 
been glad to father. Harriette Wilson’s memoirs, indeed, 
raise an interesting question of the relation between fact 
and fiction. The publisher of this edition has just issued 
uniform with it a reprint of Defoe’s ‘* Moll Flanders ”’; in 
that book Defoe seems to transmute fiction into reality, 
while Harriette almost transmutes reality into fiction. 
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REVIEWS 


THE PASSING OF CARLYLE 
Carlyle to Three-Score and Ten (1853-1865). By DaAviD ALEC 

WILSON Kegan Paul. 18s 
WE are glad to hav ived long enough to witness the 
p iblicatior if itt and the penultimate volume of Mr. 
Wilson’s ama zing memoranda on the life of Thomas Carlyle. 
As \ ve remarked before on the appearance of the 
arlier volumes, Mr. Wilson has with unfailing courage pur- 
sued an original method all through his Biography ; and 
though that method is ! only original, but risky, the 
result can now be pronounced a success—that is, if it be a 
success frankly to reveal the character of the man whose 
jiography vou have undertaken to write. 

Mr. Wilson, though he never saw his hero in the flesh, 
and did not begin the study of his voluminous writing until 
1882, began some ti rwards to collect, from all pos- 
sible sources s, mnagazines, letters, notes of con- 
versation, &c. (an ever-growing heap, soon swollen to huge 
proportions)—memoranda relating and throwing light 
upon the author of ** Sartor Resartus.”’ 

As soon as he had finished collecting he began arrang- 


ing his material, but not in one long consecutive narrative, 
though the unity of time is preserved, but in a number of 


short chapters, each dealing with a single incident, or with 


cognate incidents easily grouped together. 

The result has been that without interfering with the 
unity of time, the reader is moved so quickly along from 
one incident to another, that he has no time to be bored (for 
he can skip an incident that does not interest him), and 
finds himself, all t soon, at the end of a volume of some 
600 pages—and there are already five of them. 

This fifth volurne may said to begin and end with 
the thirteen vears so terrifically devoted by Carlvle to the 


preparation and impassioned 
—his history, in six 
Frederick the Great. 

We could fill all the space at our 


‘omposition of his masterpiece 
massive and well printed volumes, of 
] 


lisposal 


with the 


groans, curses, and shrieks that accompanied this long pro- 
tracted labour; groans, curses, and shrieks that even at 
this distance of time seem to rend the air, and make this 
volume of Mr. Wilson's read like one long Commination 
Service :— 

I make no way in my Prussian History. I bore and 
dig toilsomely through the unutterablest mass of dead 
rubbis! Which is not even English, but German and in- 
human, and irdly from ten tons of learned inanity is 
there to be riddled one old rusty nail. And on the whole 
Fritz mself is not sufficiently divine to me—far from it; 


and in short it 


and I am getting old and heavy of heart; 
fte! 1 word about that 


ns to me I shall never write any 
matter, and have again fairly got into ithe element of the 
IMPOSSIBL! The insuperable difficulty of Frédéric is, that 
he, the genuine little ray of Veritable and Eternal that was 
in him, lies embedded in the putrid eighteenth century, such 


Olltenest s 





an ocean of sordid nothingness, shams and scandalous 
hypocrisies as never weltered in the world before ; and that 
n everything I can find written or recorded of him that 
} S THERE Pity me, pity 

and so on, this letter to Emerson rolls. 
Carlyle was such a master of the Strong Languages and 


had always so profound a pity for 
the prosaic reader finds himself 


himself, 
wondering 


that at times 
whether this 


Sisyphus was really so miserable during this lengthened 
period of parturition as he would feign make us believe 
he was. 

One other short passage gives us just a little hope that 


he was not always quite so wretched :— 


‘If I were niv done with my Book My weariness of it 

! ’ in tell—at other times, I am rather 

pleased to find myself shaping, according to ability, some- 

thing sinic and true out of the chaotic, mendacious, and 
inknow! Oh! that I had done with done.” 

At is he book did get ‘‘ done,’’ and once done, was 


not unmixed with pleasure) 
gave it and vocal author. 

In bringing Frederick *’ to birth, Carlyle 
yughout of two men-midwives, 
Larkin. 


worth all the labour and pain 
t s heroic 
had the 
the German 
Mr. Wilson 


assistance thi 


Neuberg and the English and 
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wisely allows these two good fellows room enough to make 
their services plain. 

In all such relationships of service, of recognition, and 
of payment, Carlyle was immaculate. In fact, in all matters 
relating to the crucial test of money Carlyle was faultless. 
As a Scot he was thriitv from habit, necessity, and on prin- 
‘iple, as a man he was generous and thoughtful beyond 
belief. 

In 1864, Lord Ashburton died and left Carlyle £2,000 free 
of duty. The legatee gave the whole of it away in sums 
that varied from ten shillings to fifty pounds. Each pay- 
ment he noted in an account book, and after the last entry, 
lie wrote, ‘* This is the end.” 

On one point Mr. Wilson jars upon us. He is at no 
pains to conceal his dislike of Mrs. Carlyle. For this, 
perhaps, Froude is responsible; but for a biographer of 
Carlyle not to be able to conceal his dislike of ‘‘ the 
inimitable Jane *’ is a mistake. 

As for the deluges of Carlyle’s random talk with which 
the reader of this volume is plentifully drenched, each one 
must be left to judge for himself, often asking the question, 
‘* Was this the talk of a wise man? ”’ 

3ut for those young people who may read Mr. Wilson’s 
without having read the thirtv-odd volumes of Car- 
lvle’s printed and revised works, we would commend to 
them an incident in this great author’s life recorded on 
page 333 of the book under notice. Carlyle had found fault 


books, 


with the faithful servant Charlotte for not being able at 
once to lay hands on his missing spectacles, which, all the 


time she was hunting for them, were hitched up on their 
owner's forehead :— 

‘*He took the glasses off and looked at them, and then 
said, ‘I’m sorry, Charlotte. Nearly a’ ma life I have been 
ca’ing other folk fools, but I think I am yin masel. Whit 
do you think, Charlotte?’ ” 


Charlotte made no attempt to answer her beloved master’s 


question, but went downstairs. We shall follow her 
‘xample. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 

** NATURE’S MAN ”’ 
Nature in English Literature. By EDMUND BLUNDEN. Hogarth 


Lectures, No. 9. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 


WRITING Of the typical Englishman in the first chapter of 
this book, Mr. Blunden says, ‘‘ Whether we approach him 
through his summer holiday or his inheritance of literature, 
we find him Nature’s man,’’ and of Mr. Blunden himself 
there could be no truer saying. His response to the rhythms 
and perspectives of Nature is so swift and so passionate 
that the very pace of his speech seems to gather speed, and 
the pitch of his voice to heighten, when he speaks of her. 
Yet his is no facile or wayward ardour. He knows, and he 
is able to make known to us, the source and the substance 
of his delight. Every man who has felt as he feels is his 
friend; and every man who has written of what he has felt 
is his brother. Hence his enthusiasm for Collins and Clare ; 
hence his indulgent demeanour towards those two rather 
tedious fellows Robert Bloomfield and Stephen Duck. 


Is a poet, ipso facto, a competent judge of poetry? 
Experience shakes a rueful head, and murmurs, ‘ Not 


always ! Does skill in the poet’s craft equip a man for 
the very different and almost more perilous craft of the 
critic? Experience, with a sidelong glance at Dr. Bridges, 
Sir Henry Newbolt, and Mr. Edmund Blunden, answers, 
Happily for themselves and for_us, none of 
these poet-critics suffers from that disability not uncommon 
among poets—the disability to write decent prose. Indeed, 
there are moments when the poet that is in Mr. Blunden 
jumps up, thrusts the unreluctant critic aside, and demands 
to be heard ; as, for instance, when the subject is Pastoral. 
For Pastoral 


* Sometimes.”’ 


‘is a fine and lucky essence, drawn from deeper wells than 
the milking-pail, and dewier lights than the blueness of 
bonny Susan’s eyes; it is a music beyond the tabor of 
Tom and Ciss....It is the secret of our fairy land, the 
metamorphosis of the moonbeams playing through the 
stirred foliage of the oak onto Oberon and Titania and their 


ourt. It is the instant arrival at our Hesperides, our 
Avilion, our other country where ‘the small unsightly root’ 


and the dark and prickled leaf bear the golden flower.” 
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This passage, and others scattered through the book, 
make it clear that by Pastoral the author does not mean a 
mock-Theocritan world where shepherds with gilded crooks 


sigh beside artificial cascades, such a world as that of 
Moliere’s ‘*‘ Mélicerte,’’ en Thessalie, dans la valiée de 
Tempé, or that so oddly imagined by Mr. Pope ‘on 


Windsor’s blissful plain.’’ For Mr. Blunden, Pastoral is— 
indeed, all Nature poetry is—not only what Keats called 
‘the poetry of earth,” but the poetry of the sky as well. 
Thence he can draw all the delights 

hills and valleys, 
oods or steepy m 


Pastoral can thus be 


qdaies 


intain y 


‘ That 
Or W 


and fields, 

elds.” 

made io comprehend ** Comus ” 
and ‘*‘ The Winter’s Tale,’’ Hood’s ‘‘ Haunted House,’ and 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Scholar Gipsy.’’ Over Shakespeare's 
fiower-pieces this poet-critic lingers as lovingly as a connoir- 
seur of painting recedes with puckered eyelids from a Jean- 
Baptiste. Yet, rather curiously, he does not spare a glance 
to ** poor Wat, far off upon a hill.”’ It may be that he is 
here deterred by an instinctive recoil from the image of 
brute suffering, the same recoil which leads to the omission 


of Somerville’s ‘*‘ Chase’? and Mr. Masefield’s fox-:hunting 


epic. 

At the first approach the ground plan of the present 
volume is a little disconcerting. Collins comes Before 
Spenser, Milton after Wordsworth. More than seven more 


or less illustrious poets are squeezed into Chapter V., while 
Duck and Bloomfield have the ensuing chapter almost to 
themselves. Yet few readers will quarrel with a scheme 


which permits the author to work out his ideas in his own 


way, pausing or hastening as the mood takes him, but 
never either tedious or superficial. We are assured in an 


introductory note that the omiSsion of Chaucer, Walton, 
Marvell, Browning, and Hardy is ‘* deliberate,’’ ana we are 
cheered by the hope that they may find a place in a later 
study of the same large theme. With them it would he 
pleasant to encounter not only Mr. Masefield, but also A. E. 
Housman and Robert Bridges. 

In that goodly company Chaucer may not move quite 
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at his ease. Yet it is no reproach to him that he did not 
look at wild nature through Wordsworth’s eyes; that he 
loved even his daisies best when they grew snugly in a 
walled garden; and that his most convincing birds and 
beasts are the cock and the hens of the ‘‘ poure wydwe,’” 
and the team of the profane but not ill-humoured wagoner 
in the tale told by the Friar. 
DoROTHY MARGARET STUART. 


A CONVICT, AN EARL, MR. HORN AND 


MRS. LEWIS 


The Adventures of Ralph Rashleigh: A Penal Exile in Australia, 
1825-1844, With an Introduction by the RiGhr Hon. THE EARL 
OF BIRKENHEAD, G.C.S.I., P.C. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Works of Aloysius Horn. III.—The Waters of 
Africa. Edited by ETHELREDA LEWIS. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 


‘RALPH RASHLEIGH *’ reminds us of a novel, once widely 
read, on the same theme, ‘‘ For the Term of his Natural 
Life.’ That is a betier book than this, and indeed one of 


the best novels that has ever come out of Australia. The 
author of ‘‘ Ralph Rashleigh*’ gives with a heavier hand 
an almost unmitigated account of floggings, rapes, and 


murders. It should make a wide appeal to the Book 
Society’s clients, who have had it chosen as their monthly 
ration, If they will also read ‘* For the Term of his Natural 
Life’? they will be able to enjoy in addition some descrip- 
tions of cannibalism. Both books are nearer to fact than 
to fiction, being amply supported by official evidence. There 
can scarcely be anything worse in the annals of Siberia than 
these hideous bestialities, but we have the assurance of 
Lord Birkenhead that ‘‘ there is no just cause to feel shame 
that such experiences as are here recorded could befall 
Britishers.’’ The fact that the victims were English seems 
to us irrelevant ; the fact that they were human beings pro- 
vokes us to remark that even in this generation some of us 
have not lost the power to feel shame. We must be what 
Lord Birkenhead calls ‘‘ ultra-humanitarian persons.” 
Lork Birkenhead’s place in history is assured not only 
by his distinguished career, but by his celebrated remark 
about ‘‘ glittering prizes.” He now makes a further claim 
upon the notice of posterity by bestowing nods of approval 
on flogging and capital punishment, and appears indeed as 
a discreet apologist for the old system of transportation, 
which, he says, ‘‘ worked admirably on the whole.”’ He 
adds that ‘‘ we need not, therefore, fling ourselves into over- 
much emotion over the sufferings of the convicts of New 
South Wales as they are recorded in this book ’*—presum- 
ably because those sufferings are remote in time and space: 
but does that make them any the less real? We do not 
propose that anybody should ‘ fling ’’ themselves into any 
state of feeling, but we suggest that unless people are able 
to blush at the less estimable episodes in our history, there 
is little to prevent similar episodes occurring in the future. 
‘“ Ralph Rashleigh’’ is a real contribution to Australian 
literature, and Mr. C. H. Bertie, the librarian at Sydney, 
has done well to discover it, but we are not convinced that 
the publisher was justified in having the whole manuscript 
‘*‘ rewritten ’’ because ‘‘ the archaic style of the writer made 
us doubt whether the book would be acceptable to modern 


readers.’’ Trelawny, the adventurer, once said, ‘‘ You 
cannot but agree that tampering with the text... of any 


author’s works is a crime that deserves capital punishment ”’ 
—a sentiment with which we should have expected Lord 
Birkenhead to concur. 

Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis, if we remember rightly, once 
wrote a novel about a person with a harp in her breast. 
That was prophetic as well as uncomfortable, for Mrs. Lewis 
herself now appears for the third time with the harp of 
Aloysius Horn, which she has taken very much to heart— 
so much so, in fact, that it is seldom quite clear who is the 
performer. As the publisher naively remarks on the jacket, 
‘‘ The book reveals much, but one puzzle remains: that is 

. to find Horn himself.’"? Mrs. Lewis and Mr. Horn are 
so like-minded that his solo seems to be their duet. Like 
the talking films, this book and its predecessors, in spite of 
great popular success, do not quite ring true: there is a 
certain hollowness in these voices which reminds us that 
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’ 


it is all only make-believe. We find the ‘‘ Waters of Africa ’ 
obscured by a highly iridescent film of midnight oil. In 
fact, we would exchange all the three volumes of Aloysius 
Horn (if we possessed them) for a few pages of ‘ Ralph 
Rashleigh,’’ even in his ‘‘ rewritten’ state. 


DEATH MASKS 
Undying Faces, By ERNST BENKARD Hogarth Press. 30s 


EVEN so removed a person as a reviewer is sometimes subject 
to temptation. He may, in an editor’s office, see a book 
which he knows only too well he will be able to say nothing 
interesting about, but which he much desires to possess. 
And how nice to be paid for taking away a book he cannot 
afford to buy, having just bought a cow, or a camel, or a 
ticket to Australia! This is just such a book. He can gaze 
at and ponder over the one hundred and twelve death masks, 
he can discuss them at length with his friends, he can 
indulge in all sorts of fanciful speculations, and generalize 
to his heart’s content, but a public pronouncement seems 
quite impossible. It is a book to linger over and enjoy, to 
turn over during the long summer evenings, or the equally 
long fireside evenings of winter ; a good book to keep a man 
away from his work. 

The volume, the text of which is translated from the 
German by Margaret M. Green, begins with a short history 
of the death mask by Herr Benkard, in which he traces its 
development from its use in making royal effigies, a use 
which still continues, as in the case of Lenin, to the taking 
of it, in the last century, as an affectionate record. It is 
an interesting historical apercu, but it is a pity that the 
author did not touch upon the influence of the death mask 
in art, which was considerable, especially in Italy. There 
follows a short note upon the taking of masks by Herr Georg 
Kolbe. The hundred and twelve plates then occupy the bulk 
of the book; not of quite so many people, since some of 
them are given in both profile and full face: and the volume 
closes with short but unequal notes on the people repre- 
sented. The notes are useful, the text interesting, but the 
excitement of the book lies in the half-tone illustrations. 

We judge of character by a face, but we know also that 
man is very cunning in hiding himself. We spend our lives 
in trying to penetrate the mask, to see what really lies 
underneath the living skin, and we imagine that in death 
the disguise will be shorn away, and we shall see the man 
as he is. If this is so, there are some astonishing revelations 
in this book. Some people are exactly as they should be ; 
there is all the terrifying sanctity of Pascal, the heavy 
intellectuality of Hegel, the megalomaniac. power of 
Benjamin Haydon, the earthly grandeur of Tolstoy, the 
beauty of Austria’s mad poet, Nikolas Lenau. Certain types 
of thinker are characteristic, such as Swift and Nietzsche, 
and in Treitschke appears just the lack of subtlety you would 
expect. But others are more baffling, especially musicians 
and sculptors—Gustav Mahler, for instance, looks like a 
pugilistic man of action. Mr. Leonard Woolf believes he 
can tell which are the men of thought and which those of 
action, but it is not in every case so easy, apart from those 
border-line cases where the work of a man of action is in 
the intellectual sphere, like that of Scharnhorst. The men 
of thought seem to have more repose in death, as if they 
were not very sorry that it was all over, whereas the men 
of action appear still to be ready for the next thing. In 
many cases no mistake can be made, but some—Max Reger, 
for instance—are certainly puzzling. Often, of course, 
especially where the face has become emaciated, as in the 
masks of Heine and Beethoven, the singular beauty of the 
structure would seem to indicate a singular beauty of mind ; 
and, indeed, it is the poets and musicians who come out 
best as regards looks. It would be an interesting parlour 
game to subject the less famous of the people, or those 
whose portraits are less well known than those, say, of 
Nietzsche and Beethoven, to scrutiny by persons interested 
in these things, and ask them to state their activities. The 
most baffling are, as one would expect, the actors, though 
it is likely that no one would make a mistake about Edmund 
Kean. 
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Some of the faces are gratifying, in that they seem to 
reveal just what one suspected; the smug priest, for 
instance, in Sainte Beuve, the complacent romantic in 
Wagner, the dull democratic merchant in Ebert as opposed 
to the passionate dreamer in Lenin, and the slightly con- 
ceited, slightly foolish element in Wedekind. But some of 
the surprises are astonishing. Mahler has already been 
mentioned ; Napoleon in profile looks like a delicate woman, 
and in full face the brooding mother of many children ; 
Frederick the Great one would imagine to be a tragic clown ; 
Flaubert a successful and complacent inn-keeper, though 
perhaps that is not so surprising. Charles XII. of Sweden and 
Mirabeau are not unlike, and this one might expect, but 
it is rather astonishing that Béranger should look like a 
Wittier edition of either of them. Some of the faces are 
fascinating because they contain partial surprises, such as 
Newton, Lessing, and Pushkin, or because they are wholly 
Staggering, like Lorenzo de Medici, a kind of Expressionistic, 
Tolleresque idea of Man. It is the eyes being closed, with 
one or two exceptions, which gives a certain universality to 
most of the faces, but it is the loss of the eyes which removes 
the barrier between us and the people represented ; it is in 
people’s eyes that we look to seek out their souls, and with 
their eyes that they defeat us. Death is a revealer, yes ; 
but when one sees Walter Scott looking like a hydro- 
‘ephalous idiot one wonders whether, after all, it is not the 


‘great disguiser.”’ 


BoNAMY DOBREE. 


SPANISH GARDENS 
Spanish Gardens, their History, Types, and Features. By C. M. 

VILLIERS-STUART. Batsford. 25s.) 

AT Cordova in the tenth century ’Abd-er-Raham III. dazzled 
the Kings of Leon and Navarre with a fountain-basin filled 
with quicksilver ; in the Arab palace at Toledo a pavilion of 
stained glass rose out of the lake, a mist of spray falling 
from the cornice by day, while at night innumerable candles 
illuminated the coloured and transparent folly. Such was 
the fantasy of Spain at a time when England struggled with 
the Danes. But to-day the dark and splendid ruby of Sultan 
Abu Said burns in the English royal crown. 

If we might choose a date for a return into history, 
surely the period of the Moorish occupation of Spain would 
offer some attractions. Then not only might we behold the 
Alhambra and the Generalife alive with the white robes 
and gold head-dresses that their patios and myrtles demand, 
but we should see many a landscape framed between 
columns which long since have crumbled, and hear many a 
fountain playing where now the silence is broken only by 
the whirr of the cricket and the croak of the frog. Lost, 
Az-Zahra ; and in the streets of Colonia Patricia the grass 
grows between the cobbles. The pressure of the past is very 
heavy in Spain, partly because her Moorish civilization came 
from lands that were still more ancient, partiy because the 


. present has not yet imposed itself with as destructive an 


energy as in other countries. The suggestion of the East still 
breaks out in patches over Moorish Spain. The same con- 
cession has been made in her gardens to the necessity for 
irrigation as in hotter climates ; the same tradition persists, 
that after hours of journeying over a dry and amorphous 
waste the traveller shall refresh his soul and his senses with 
symmetry and the sound of splashing waters. This con- 
stitutes one of the many differences between Italy and 
Spain: Italy, though in her southern provinces exposed to 
the same summer-parched and difficult climate as Andalusia, 
still maintains the theory that life is everywhere pleasant, 
and that a garden is a mere garden and not an oasis; in 
Spain a garden is very definitely an oasis, a resting-place 
between desert and desert; the temporary haven of the 
travelling caravan. So it is in India and Persia. Mrs. 
Villiers-Stuart rightly opens her book with photographs of 
Indo-Persian miniatures of garden-feasts and garden irriga- 
tion; with photographs of the Nishat Bagh, Kashmir, and the 
Nawashahr Bagh, Punjab. The same fountains play, and 
the same narrow canals lie like still black mirrors between 
the edging of tiles and the bushes of oleander. Heat, and 
water ; the two are complementary. But the fact that they 
are complementary was learnt early in Spain from the 
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Arabs, and through them from the more distant East, as 
it was never evolved in Italy by the Italians. The cascades 
of the Villa d’Este differ from the jets of the Alcazar as a 
mountain-stream differs from the spouting nymphs of the 
Chehel Setun at Isfahan. 

It is strange indeed that no book should hitherto have 
been written in English on Spanish gardens, save by Ameri- 
cans. Spain is a country which should appeal to the English, 
considering the resemblances between the Spanish and the 
English character: the same reserve and pride, not to say 
arrogance ; national character sundered only, on the 
Spanish side, by a lack of sense of humour. Yet Mrs. 
Villiers-Stuart is the first English interpreter in the field. 
She carries her readers through Andalusia and Catalonia, 
to the Balearic Islands in two chapters which surely will 
infect every reader with a desire to put his English property 
into the hands of a house-agent and purchase a Balearic 
‘son.’’ She is specially equipped to write of Spain, by her 
acquaintance with Eastern gardens; she has that inestimable 
advantage, of being able to relate one thing to the other. She 
enjoys an almost unexploited subject, and an excellent 
camera. The result is a delightful book, full of information 
and intelligent comparison, compiled by an observer of some 
experience and enterprise—for off-the-beaten-track explora- 
tion is not easy, even to-day, in Spain—which may take its 
supplementary place beside our copies of Borrow and 
Richard Ford. V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


THE DAUPHINY 
The Dauphiny. By 


PAST AND PRESENT 


CAROLINE WALKER. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 


THE Conseiller Denis Salvain de Boissieu, whose home was 
not far from Grenoble, once wrote a eulogy of his native 
province entitled *‘ Les Sept Merveilles du Dauphiné.’’ But 
his elaborately artificial work provoked the satire of a 
modern French writer, who shows the unfortunate Coun- 
cillor being rebuked for his failure by a fairy, a god of fire, 
a learned saint, and Melusina with the dolphin’s tail ; until 
he is forced humbly to perceive that ‘‘ the poetic soul of 
the landscape had entirely eluded him.’’ Now, whether or 
not the warning note of this satire is to blame, it is a fact 
that the Dauphiny has been surprisingly neglected by Eng- 
lish writers. They have generally confined themselves to 
the translation of French works, by which procedure the 
responsibility for poetic souls remains with France. Con- 
sequently the Dauphiny is less known, except by mountain 
climbers, than its attraction warrants. (Or perhaps, because 
it is less known, it is less written about. On this matter, 
cause and effect always interchange.) 

However, Mrs. Walker wisely braves the wrath of gods 
and sneers of satirists ; although, to be sure, in her fore- 
word she has listed a combination of five marvels only, in- 
stead of seven. These five marvels of the Dauphiny are its 
romantic history, its legends, its great men, its buildings, 
and its scenery. Fortunately, there is no groping after its 
poetic soul. If the descriptive passages sometimes slip into 
a well-worn phrase, they are, as a rule, restrained rather 
than elaborated. Yet the book is not definitely utilitarian ; 
too many marvels are combined for that. Neither the tourist 
wanting information, nor the reader wanting a straight- 
forward history, will be completely satisfied. It is not easy 
to weld an account of personal travels with a chronological 
outline of historical events. A certain diffuseness inevitably 
occurs. For instance, the exploits of a soldier such as the 
Huguenot Constable Lesdiguiéres touch many towns. Either 
these exploits must be dispersed among them, and the story 
lost, or, as actually is the case, the historic significance of 
certain towns and fortresses must be held back at their first 
introduction, pending the relating of the tale. There is no 
way of avoiding this entirely ; but the task of re-forming a 
unity from the scattered fragments would have been con- 
siderably simplified by a good index and a detailed map. 
The omission of both is the book’s greatest fault. 

On the whole, Mrs. Walker’s blending of locality with 
history is skilful enough. Occasionally, however, the strain 
is felt, when an entrance from one aspect to the other must 
be forced. Describing the scenery around the Meidje moun- 
tain, Mrs. Walker writes: ‘‘ As the afternoon closed in, the 
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blue shadows of the glaciers deepened, while a fresh breeze 
sprang out of the rain-cleansed ether, carrying a delicate 
snow-spray along with it. At that moment we seemed to 
slip back through time, and in some subtle way to sense 
the primitive world.’’ Upon which follows the earliest his- 
tory of the Dauphiny, beginning with the Celtic race which 
named the Isére and the Alps. Frankly, one suspects this 
subtle sensing of the primitive world. The sentence would 
never have been written but for the need of a convenient 
bridge from tourism to archeology. Taken seriously, it 
might seem a dangerous echo of Salvain de Boissieu’s lost 
poetic soul. Imbedded in Mrs. Walker’s saner writing it 
shows up clearly as an ingenious trick. 

Historically, no less than scenically, the Dauphiny is full 
of richness. From the early Roman occupation of the 
province, one passes to the time when the counts of Graisi- 
vaudan became Dauphins of Grenoble and Vienne, after a 
period of so much active rivalry that the Church ‘‘ forbade 
private war-making from Thursday to Monday and also on 
féte days.’’ At the same time the pious Canon Bruno was 
founding the monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, which 
suffered, amongst other vicissitudes, no less than eight great 
fires. With piety went chivalry, and two of Mrs. Walker's 
most interesting chapters contain the life of Bayart, the 
chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. After the religious 
wars, the revolution played its part in the province, and 
there is a picture of Napoleon returning from Elba to be 
acclaimed, at the village of Laffrey, by the troops which 
had been sent against him. The name of Dauphiné survives 
now by sentiment rather than political accuracy, since, after 
the revolution, the old province, losing its partial indepen- 
dence, was split into the three departments of Isére, Hautes 
Alpes, and Dréme. As for the origin of the title ‘‘Dauphin,”’ 
Mrs. Walker avoids all rational conjecture, such as its 
possible derivation from a proper name. Legend having 
more attraction than research, she brightens her pages by 
the glinting tail of Melusina’s daughter as seen by the Comte 
Guigues, who thereafter wore a dolphin in his coat of arms. 
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HIDDEN TRUTH 


Interpretation of Genesis ay Fy. 2: 
Windus 


An Powys Chatto & 
15s 

book, intellectually 
as all philosophy should be, of ** the 
emotion of the ide Mr. Powys wastes no effort upon 
foreword or explanation ; he allows his point of view and 
to reveal Taking for granted his readers’ 
endorsement, he regards as a poetical and para- 
ntary on evolution and the early history of 


THIS is an 1 beautiful 


ating ahd full, 


OrTigibal alt 


Stimu 


aims themselves. 
‘* Genesis ”’ 


DOMUCAL COlbiiitt 


man; and, assuming it to be objectively a mixture of fact 
ind fable, and spiritually to be intermittently and unequally 

inspired,’ like any other great literary work, he tries to 
listil from it whatever permanent truth it enshrines. There 
is no implied dogmatism in his interpretation. He does not 


sav in effect: ‘‘ Here is the meaning of ‘ Genesis,’’’ but 
simplv: ‘* This is what ‘Genesis’ means to me.’’ It is 
ssentially a personal impression that he gives us, and only 


the fundamentalist will find any cause for quarrel with him, 


r fail app! his sincerity, humility, and spirituality. 
The book takes the form of a dialogue between two 
characters called ** The Lawgiver of Israel *’ and ‘* Zetetes.”’ 
‘The former is the embodiment of ‘‘the Truth’’—Mr. Powys’s 
synonvm for God; while the latter represents a wise man 
for whom moments of vision alternate with moods of blind- 


and 
handled by 


ness prejudice. The conversational method, firmly 
Mr. Powys, admirably aids lucidity of exposi- 
writ modelled on those of the 
achieving organic beauty of their own and only 
artificiality, maintain the appropriate 


tion; while the er’s cadences, 
Bible, vet 
seldom lapsing into 


4 , 
atmosphere. 


Mr. Powvys’s matter is as good as his manner. His 
work is a salutary reminder that the moral ore of 
‘Genesis,”’ as of most of the books of the Old Testament, 
is buried ore. To regard ‘*t Genesis’ as primarily a manual 


of spiritual instruction or inspiration is to do violence to it 
and to defeat our own an obvious 


aim, since to accept 


lesson is often to 1 ta deeper one. ‘* Genesis "’ is a collec- 
on of stories and fables, fascinatingly reflecting prophetic 
sleams of ‘‘ the Truth’ in early man at various stages of 
his development. If at the same time it throws light upon 
‘the Truth” for ourselves, that light is incidental and 
accidental, and is to be seen only by the patient eye of 


independent research. Mr. Powys brings to his examination 


of the well-known stories of ‘‘ Genesis "’ a remarkably alert 
and sensitive imagination; and, as he contemplates the 
facets of truth perceived or exemplified by Enoch or 


Abraham or Jacob, he 


lips of his * L 


expresses at intervals, through the 
the whole truth as seen by himself. 


} iwgiver,”’ 


ii} 

Here, in passages hardly surpassed in contemporary litera- 
ture for nobility of thought and language, he offers the 
reader, in our opinion, the quintessence of Christianity, 


all conventional alloy. 


The present edition is limited to 450 copies, signed bv 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


My Memoirs. By 
Grayson, 2\s. 


PRINCESS VICTORIA OF PRUSSIA. Nash 


Not very long ago, a sister of the Kaiser ruffled the Press 
and, we have no doubt, the pensions of Europe by marrying 
1 young Russian who was not of Royal birth. Striking 
while the iron is hot, or at any rate not yet quite cold, the 
Royal ladv now writes a book. And this is it. Although 

1e dynasty to which she belongs has now ceased to reign, 
it is clear that the marriage displeased her people. By way 
of defending the authoress prints, at the end of this 
volume, a number of extracts from her diary which are 
supposed to show us how tremendously she was carried 


away, and how imperative it was for her happiness that the 
marriage should take place. The passages do not abash us 
as perhaps they should. Her feelings were no doubt strong, 
but her words are meagre and her general attitude to the 
affair slightly suburban. As thus! He came to tea. (It 
He was invited to 

He was “tall, dark, and 
Opera, and the people at 


began, as it 
dinner. 


handsome 


often does, just that way.) 
And to a game of tennis! 
. went to 


They the 
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the Opera took a 
“Am overjoyed. 


one’s 


lot of notice. Finally he ‘ proposed.’ 
I have, of course, accepted. What will 
relations say? *’ We do not quite know what they 
Will say, but we think we can guess! We think this further. 
No one could read this book, or go on reading it very long, 
but for the great sustaining and redeeming fact that ‘‘papa,” 
who figures in it a lot, was the Emperor Frederick of Ger- 
many, and ** mamma,’’ who figures still more, was the 
Princess Royal of England. Great events hung on the some- 
What unhappy fate of these two people. But the book throws 
no new light either on politics or people. And yet it will be 
read. There are some writers who achieve the picturesque 
and others who have it thrust upon them. Among the laiter 
are those who tell an unsurprising story about ‘ Grand- 
mamma,’ but the reader knows that ‘‘ Grandmamma”’ is 
Queen Victoria. Or such a writer alludes to ‘* Uncle 
sertie "“—and behold! it is King Edward VII. 


The Annual Register, 1928. 


Longmans, 


Edited by M. EPSTEIN. New Series. 


oUs, 

‘The Annual Register ’’ has a long history and distin- 
guished parentage. It was founded 170 years ago by Burke, 
and has appeared regularly from that date to this, so that 
Mr. Epstein can write Vol. 170 on his title page. The history 
of last year is always one of the most interesting periods of 
history, and if you take up this volume in an idle hour, you 
will soon lose yourself in refreshing your memory of events 
which happened only the other day, the details of which, 
however, you will surprisingly have forgotten. The book is, 


of course, not intended for idle reading, but for useful 
reference. And very useful it is. Part I. is divided into two 
sections. The first contains four chapters dealing with 


English history. The headings of these chapters are a little 
misleading ; for instance, though Chapter III. is entitled 
‘* The Anglo-French Naval Compromise,”’ it deals with many 
other events, such as the Prayer-Book controversy and the 
disfigurement of the countryside. The second section is 
divided into eleven chapters covering foreign and imperial 
history and the League. In Part I. there is a chronicle of 
events ; an interesting review of literature, science, and art 
during the year; sections dealing with finance and commerce, 
law, and public documents; and an obituary of eminent 
persons. There is an admirable index. 


* - 


The Book of the Tulip. By 


21s.) 


Sik A. DANIEL HALL. (Hopkinson 

This is an exceptionally good monograph which is of 
the greatest interest to al horticulturists and gardeners. 
The author is one of the must experienced cultivators of the 
tulip. The historical and scientific chapters are admirable, 
and it will probably surprise many people that the tulip 
seems not to have been known in Western Europe until the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when it was introduced from 
Turkey. The book gives a very full description of the species 
and of the various cultivated varieties, and the chapters on 
cultivation and breeding will be welcomed by gardeners. 
The book is very well illustrated. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
A BRIDGE PLAYER’S STATISTICS (1) 


HI: majority of bridge players have a wildly inaccurate 
notion of the part played in the game by the factor of 
chance. Some think it is all-important. Thus, the 
suggestion that one person plays better than another is, for 
some curious reason, nearly always resented. No one would 
dream of assuming that he is just as good as anyone else at 
chess, golf, or billiards, but, when it comes to cards, it is 
only ‘‘luck’’ that can defeat one! The persistence of this 
strange delusion is not only a standing source of amazement 
to the mathematically minded, but is a source of regular 
and profitable income to thousands of deserving men and 
women. 
Others hold the view that chance, whilst not all-impor- 
tant, is still a factor of high significance. Thus, I have 
frequently had repeated to me the dictum that success at 
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A NEW BOOK BY 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


Nature in English Literature 
3s. 6d. net 


Vol. 9 in THE HOGARTH LECTURES ON 
LITERATURE Series. 


“Tt is precisely this subdued romance which 
Mr. Blunden communicates to the reader... 
and this is the great merit of his book, though 
it also contains much sensitive criticism of the 
beauties of poetry.’”"—The Times. 
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“Light and amusing.’’—The Times. 
The Foreigner in the Family 
By WILFRID BENSON 


7s. 6d. net 


“A sophisticated and somewhat elegant version 

of the farcical tale. ... But Mr. Benson is no 

simple provider of light amusement, his char- 

acters are admirably and intelligently drawn.’’ 

—The Times. 

‘A first novel of exceptional merit.’’ 
—Western Mail. 
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bridge is ‘‘ 60 per cent. cards, 30 per cent. calling, and 10 per 
cent. play.”’ This is a pseudo-scientific statement which has 
terally no meaning whatever. I have tried in vain to 
find an interpretation for it which is even prima facie 
reasonable. For consider. It is a generalization which can 
only be true in relation either to one hand or one rubber, 
to some specified number of hands or rubbers ; and in 
relation either to one individual, or to bridge players in 





general Now if it refers only to one hand or rubber it 
palpably understates the factor of chance ; nine times out of 
ten, given plavers who know anything about the game at 


all, nearly everything will depend upon the cards. But the 
laws of chance are inexorable, and in due course things will 
even themselves out as between one player and another ; so 
that with every additional rubber played the factor of chance 
becomes less important, and the factor of skill more impor- 
tant. Over a period of, say, six months, the factor of chance 
is not only not a ‘‘60 per cent.’’ proposition but for all practical 
purposes it can be ignored ; if you are markedly down on 
vour six months’ play you can take it as certain that your 
came is not up to the average of those with whom you play. 
I am, of course, aware, dear reader, that if you are yourself 
a consistent loser your explanation will still be that the 
has a down on you, and that nothing will 
induce vou to believe a word of all this.) 

In illustration of the ‘‘ constancy of large numbers,” 
ipon which my reasoning is based, I have obtained the 
permission of my friend Trinculo to draw upon his extensive 
collection of statistical material. Trinculo is a good, but not 
a first-rate, plaver ; he is, however, well above the average 
in capacitv of the members of the Setebos Club, of which 
he isanornament. He reckons to win, year in and year out, 
57 rubbers out of every 100 he plavs. He has kept a detailed 
record of the results of his last 300 rubbers, and has recently 
presented it to me in summarized form as follows :— 


little goddess ”’ 
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POINTS DIFFER- 
RUBBERS Wo Lost. Won. Lost. 2 ll 
j—10 8 2 4,471 1,190 + 3,281 
1] 20) 5 5 2,331 1,751 580 
21—30 3 8 505 2,117 1,612 
3 40 4 6 1,469 2,284 — 815 
41—50 7 3 3,161 1,149 2,012 
51—60 9 l 2,584 375 2,209 
61—70 8 y 2,505 749 1,756 
7 1-—80 4 6 2,270 3,485 1,215 
81—90 5 5 1,314 1.902 588 
91—100 5 5 i,815 2,187 372 
First H I 57 43 22,425 17,189 5,236 
101—110 } 6 1,720 42 ] 
111—120 3 2 3,251 341 + 2910 
121 130) 5 5 2,484 1,946 538 
131 140 7 3 2,333 293 2.040 
141 150 6 4 2.617 2,080 537 
151—160 5 5 1,202 1,134 68 
161—170 5 5 1,358 1,726 368 
71—180 8 2 2.938 410 2,528 
18] 190 6 4 3.065 1,702 1,363 
191—200 5 5 2,340 1,936 + 404 
H : 59 11 23,308 | 13,289 10,019 
NaeCRS 
201—210 6 4 1,931 1,680 ! 951 
21 99) 5 5 1,760 9 509 749 
221—230 5 5 2,040 2.315 275 
231—240 5 5 1,766 2,738 972 
241—250 5 5 1.711 2,502 791 
5 1—-260 7 3 2 464 880 1,584 
961-770 l 9 319 4,649 4,330 
27 1—280 bs l 3,365 693 2.672 
298 1—290 6 4 1.658 1,327 4 331 
29 1—300 4 6 1,930 2,786 - §56 
THIRD HUNDREI 53 47 18,944 22,079 3,135 
fOTAL 169 131 64,677 | 52,557 12,120 
AVERAGE PER a Ps we 7 
56.3 43.7 || 21,559 17,526 - 4,040 


HUNDRED 





‘ ’ 


In other words, Trinculo’s ‘‘ expectation,’’ in the mathe- 


matical sense of the term, is a win of 40 points on every 
rubber he plays. 

I will analyze further his interesting statistics in my 
article next week. 
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INSURANCE NOTES 
“GOLFING HINTS” 


OLF is the Scottish national game, and at one time the 
majority of its devotees were to be found across the 
border. But so great has its popularity become in 
other parts of the British Isles that there is no small risk 
that golf may wrest the national title from cricket in this 
country. Bags of golf clubs, once objects of curiosity, are 
to-day as common as tennis rackets, and far more numerous 
than cricket bags. How successfully the game has collected 
adherents may be gathered from the facts that there are 
about 1,800 golf clubs in the British Isles with a total mem- 
bership of over 350,000, and that there are something like 
150,000 acres of land ‘t under golf.’’ 
These reflections have been induced by reading a little 


booklet entitled ‘* Golfing Hints,’ issued by the Liverpool 


and London and Globe Insurance Co., Ltd. Among many 
useful hints which the booklet gives is one which reminds 
golfers that the game which they play involves risks which 
can be covered by insurance. The ‘* Globe Golfer’s ’’ policy, 
which costs only ten shillings a year, insures a member of 
a recognized Golf Club against :— 

(1) Accidents to the Public. 

Claims by the public for personal injury and/or damage 
to property caused by the insured whilst playing golf on any 
golf course in Great Britain and Ireland up to £500 for any 
one accident. Yearly indemnity UNLIMITED. Law costs 
payable to claimants and/or incurred with the consent of 
the Company in defending claims are payable in addition 
to the amount of the single accident indemnity. 

(2) Loss of Personal Effects. 


Loss or damage by FIRE, BURGLARY, HOLSEBREAKING, and 
THEFT of the insured’s personal effects, including golf clubs 
and accessories, but excluding watches, jewellery, trinkets, 
cash, whilst contained in any one club house in Great 
Britain and Ireland, up to £25. 

Breakage of Clubs. 

The cost of repairing or replacing clubs belonging to the 
insured if broken in the actual course of play on any 
recognized golf course in Great Britain and Ireland. 

(4) Personal Accidents. 
In the case of accidental bodily INJURY to the INSURED 
whilst on any golf course in Great Britain and Ireland, 

Which shall be the sole and direct cause )f :— 


‘ 


— 


3 


Death ; a ae pe Fe aa £500 
Loss of Two Limbs or Two Eyes ‘ £500 
Loss of One Limb or One Eye ‘a £250 


all within Three Calendar Months of the accident. 
Temporary disablement, £6 per week, limited to 26 weeks 

. Applicable to male golfers of not more than 65 years 

ot age. 

SAMUEL PEPYS AND INSURANCE 

We are accustomed to the progressive publicity methods 
of the Legal and General Life Assurance Society, Ltd., and 
have already commented on ‘‘ The Legacy of the Nine 
Knights *’ campaign which was carried out early last year 
to cement the Society’s relations with the legal profession. 
As the Society’s name indicates, it is closely connected with 
this profession, to which, indeed, it owes its birth. 
Nearly one hundred years ago six men—all connected with 
the law—whose custom it was to meet daily at a tavern near 
Fleet Street, decided to form ‘‘ an Assurance Society for the 
Legal Profession.’’ Throughout its history the ‘‘ Legal and 
General *’ has had from this profession a strong support for 
its business. 

The publicity campaign, which has just been completed, 
is of an unusual character, and it is stated to have resulted 
in a very large number of inquiries from all over the 
country. The plan followed was to insert at intervals in the 
Legal Press over the Society’s name and address, a dozen 
well-drawn illustrations of parts of London as it was in the 
days of Pepys. Accompanying each picture is an “ extract " 
from the famous Diary, but it is something of a shock to 
find Pepys talking familiarly of practically every modern 
class of insurance. ‘‘It is a lesson to me how dangerous 
the streets are now become, and thankful that I am insured 
against such ill-happenings should they befall me; which 
in these days of heavy traffic does not seem unlikely.*’ The 
explanation, of course, is that the ‘‘ extracts’? have been 
modified to contain matters of interest to present-day 
readers. A letter signed Samuel Pepys ‘‘ at the Legal and 
General Office ’’ was sent to the whole legal profession invit- 
ing application for a copy of ‘‘ my journal *’ which is a taste- 
fully bound collection of the separate advertisements which 
appeared in the Press. 
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LE TOUQUET 


2; HOURS FROM PARIS, 4 HOURS FROM LONDON, 
DAILY AIR SERVICES & PULLMAN TRAINS. 


UNINTERRUPTED SEASON 
FROM EASTER TO OCTOBER 


GOLF (45 holes) TENNIS (40 courts) 


HORSE SHOW — POLO — DRAG-HUNTS 
YACHTING 
hee 
THE THE 
WESTMINSTER GRAND HOTEL 


in the forest—close to Casino. on the Beach—iatest— 
250 rooms with bath and phone. 200 rooms with bath and ’phone. 


OT 




















GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
LAND CRUISES 
Y 


B 
RAIL and ROAD 
WEEKLY from 
MAY 6th TO SEPTEMBER 30th 


First Class Rail, Motors, Hotels, Sight-seeing Fees and Gratuities. 
SIX DAY TOURS—12 GUINEAS. 





Tour No. 

- Forest of Dean, Wye Valiey, Malvern Hills and Shakespeare 
Country. 

2. Torquay, South Devon, Cornish Riviera, Plymouth, etc. 

3. Cheddar Valiey, Exmoor, ‘‘ Lorna Doone " Country, Torquay, etc. 
A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE G.W.R. WILL PERSONALLY 
CONDUCT EACH TOUR. 

The Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, 


London, W.2, will send folder with full information to any 
address upon application. | 
eee _ ! 
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Invitation to a 
MOTORING 
luncheon 


Rowntree’s Motoring Chocolate 
is an inviting and nutritious 
meal. It is made _ specially 
nourishing with almonds and 
raisins for motorists and for 
all who like to lunch where 
and when and how they like. 


ROWNTREE’S 


MO'TORING 


CHOCOLATE 


Plain or Milk with Almonds and Raisins 











3£1b. cakes 1/-; 6d. squares & 2d. bars 


















































Sr GILBERT PARKER 


the distinguished novelist, writes :—“I have 
given Genasprin a good trial and I think it is 
excellent in its effects. I have long used, but 
not very often, aspirin and I think Genasprin 
is an improvement on that excellent remedy.” 


Of all Chemists—2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH  LEICESTERSHIRE 























RNG 


HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 
British in the men engaged init; British in its material, 
British in that, while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN; 

British above all in its spirit. 

Will YOU help a BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE? 

It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 


SEND 5/- TO-DAY 


Tue Eart or HaRRowsBy Grorce F. Sugg, u.a., 
Honorary Treasurer Seorstary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 














Stranger than fiction! 


BRITISH 
HISTORY 


By RAMSAY MUIR 


Author of ‘‘A Short History of the British Commonwealth,” etc., ete. 


With its human, living characters, dominating 
factors and sequences of startling events, no 
educated man or woman can fail to respond to 
the story of the Nation’s past. Here is an entirely 
new survey of the History of the British Peoples, 
—a single continuous narrative, terse, vivid, clear 
and of absorbing interest. Into it are woven the 
stories of Scotland, Ireland, the Dominions and 
the Colonies, and also—up to a point—the history 
of America, as part of the story of England. 
This new book is not a mere abridgment of the 
Author’s “ British Commonwealth.” It is an in- 
dependent work and is differentiated from others 
of the same class by many distinctive features ; 
whilst the Maps and Plans with which it is freely 
illustrated, the Genealogical Tables, Chronological 
Summary and Index, make it ideally suitable as 
the standard history for use in British Homes. 
One Volume, large Crown 8vo. (5t x 8”). 836 pages: cloth boards 7s. 6d. 
Obtainable from all Booksellers or from the Publishers :— 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4 























NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers who are on holiday or are desirous of 
having copies posted to them at a different address 
should notify us not later than the first post on 
Wednesday morning. 

All communications should be addressed to the Sub- 
scription Department. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


BANK RATE—COURTAULDS—HOME RAILWAY PROSPECTS 


HE mystery of Mr. Snowden’s intentions with regard 

to the McKenna duties is not to be compared with 

the secrecy which attends our monetary affairs in 
the City. The sudden recovery of sterling on Monday, 
when dollars were heavily offered in the exchange market, 
took everyone by surprise. Explanations were varied— 
that Mr. Montague Norman had really got to work on his 
American holiday, that M. Poincaré was no longer buying 
dollars in anticipation of having to pay £80,000,000 to the 
United States on August Ist, that the Federal Reserve 
authorities had decided to let the influx of gold into 
America exert its full influence on credit, that is, to let 
money cheapen, the New York Stock Exchange boil over, 
and foreign balances flow back to London. With the last 
of these explanations the wish is probably father to the 
thought. There was, no doubt, some special operation in 
the exchange market on Monday which, coincident with 
cheaper money in New York (call money rate falling to 
7 per cent.) was responsible for the sharp rise in sterling. 
Though the monetary situation in America is just as dis- 
couraging for sterling as ever, betting in the City is now 
against a rise in Bank rate. Now that the sterling-dollar 
and sterling-mark exchange rates are quoted above the 
gold export points, the gilt-edged market is temporarily 
more cheerful, but the price index for British funds a week 
ago had sunk to the lowest level recorded since September, 
1926. Another depressing fact—all securities on the Stock 
Exchange, as measured by the INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE 
index, have depreciated by 8.1 per cent. since January 
31st, and all industrial shares by 11.6 per cent. 


* * * 


Dealings began this week in the new Cables and Wire- 
less, Ltd., shares, and prices rapidly advanced. Elsewhere 
the industrial market continues to suffer from the painful 
process of readjustment to the conditions of a Labour 
Government. Brewery shares have, of course, been sold on 
the Government’s intention to appoint a Royal Commission 
** to investigate the whole field of legislation relating to the 
sale and supply of intoxicating liquor.”? After weakness 
in motor and Dunlop shares comes reaction in Courtau!ds 
to 33. Apart from the fear lest the import duties on 
artificial silk are removed or the Excise duties increased, 
there is a rumour that the interim dividend, which is due 
to be declared this week, is to be reduced. Last year the 
interim dividend was 5 per cent. tax free, and the final 
10 per cent. tax free. Conditions in the rayon industry 
have not, of course, been very satisfactory this year. Prices 
were cut in this country last December by an average of 
about 15 per cent. In America recently there has been 
a cut in viscose prices, but on the Continent there has been 
a much firmer market in the last few weeks. A significant 
event was the recent alliance between Glanzstoff and Enka, 
and the formation of the General Artificial Silk Union which 
is to exchange its shares for shares of Glanzstoff and Enka. 
In view of the existing alliance between Glanzstoff, Cour- 
taulds, and Snia Viscosa, the General Artificial Silk Union 
should be able to stabilize rayon prices throughout Europe. 
The dividend policy of Courtaulds is always an unknown 
quantity, but shareholders may take comfort that Mr. 
Samuel Courtauld appeared no more than ordinarily de- 
pressed at the genera] meeting on March 7th last. 


* * . 


The price index for railway ordinary stocks, and for 
iron and steel and cotton and wool textile shares is now 
at the lowest level recorded by the INvEsTorS’ CHRONICLE 
since December, 1923. The railway market has its own 
peculiar trouble in the notice by the railwaymen to ter- 
minate in November next the 2} per cent. cut in wages and 


salaries which came into force last August. This agree- 
ment had allowed savings to be effected by the L.M.S. of 
£418,501, by L. & N.E.R. of £108,000, and by G.W. of 
£180,591 in the last five months of 1928. A firm of Stock 
Exchange brokers in a circular to its clients points out 
that the 2} per cent. cut in wages and salaries will at 
any rate be operative for eleven months of this year, that 
the other economies which the railway companies effected 
last year did not stop on December 31st, but are continu- 
ing, and that, although this year’s gross traffic receipts are 
affected by the reductions in freight charges conceded to 
the heavy industries under the ‘‘ derating ’? scheme, the 
railways will get back this loss in a reduction of their own 
rates bill. This firm of brokers believes that all the four rail- 
ways will show improved results this year. L. & N.E. earn- 
ings in particular should be much better than in 1928. For the 
half year ending June this Company’s gross traffic receipts 
increased by £128,000, and allowing for savings of 3.15 per 
cent, in operating expenditure as compared with 1928 (when 
expenditure was 6.3 per cent. below that of 1927), it should 
earn sufficient to cover its preference dividends 1.18 times 
and leave 4.5 per cent. on its preferred ordinary stocks. 
The other Company to report an increase in gross traffic 
receipts for the half-year ending June was Great Western. 
Assuming that this line can effect economies of 2 per cent. 
in operating expenditure this year as compared with last, 
the ordinary stock has a chance of earning over 7 per cent. 
in 1929. L.M. & S. and Southern reported a decrease in 
gross traffic receipts, but estimating savings of 4 per cent. 
and 3 per cent. in operating expenditure, both these lines 
should slightly improve their net income this year. Here 
are the yields at present market prices of the ordinary 
stocks :— 

1928 
Div. 
rate. 


3.5% 
25% 


Prices 
Highest 
1929. 
L.M.S. Ord. ey sae 
L. & N.E. Pref. ord. ... 313 
G.W. Ord. nts ... 88% 34 5% 
Southern Pref. ord. ... 77% % 
Southern Def. ord. ... 34} 273 2% 


Div. 
Yield. 
7.36% 
1.01% 
6.02% 
7.12% 
7.41% 


Earn- 
ings. 
3.6% 
21% 
5.1% 
7.39% 
2.1% 


L. & N.E. second preference stock, which is a trustee stock, 
yields 7.69 per cent. at the present price of 53. 


* * * 


The Stock Exchange is, however, a ‘* bear ’’ of home 
railways at the present time. Fundamentally the Stock 
Exchange is right. It is all very well to speak of moderniz- 
ing the railways—there are passenger coaches in use which 
go back to the last century, there are goods wagons with 
insufficient lubrication and braking, there are sidings at 
most collieries and docks which could not take 20-ton 
wagons even if they were built, there are 700,000 privately 
owned goods wagons which waste millions a year on un- 
necessary shunting, marshalling, and empty return journeys 
—but the fact remains that Great Britain is a country of 
short hauls suitable for road transport, that traffics are 
steadily being lost to the roads, and that the railways 
have not yet taken a bold line and plunged on road trans- 
port wherever branch lines can be scrapped or unprofitable 
services discontinued. The suggestion is made by this firm 
of brokers that in order to find new money for reconstruc- 
tion the railways should consider the form of finance 
generally adopted by American and Canadian railways— 
that of issuing equipment trust certificates specifically 
secured on the new wagons or coaches, the title to the 
equipment being vested in trustees and the equipment 
leased to the railway companies. A block of these equip- 
ment trust certificates was recently placed in London for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. If this form of finance were 
applied by the home railways to provide money for pur- 
chasing road transport equipment the City would no doubt 
be as anxious to help as it was in the case of the Canadian 
Pacific. 





